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and beans and the Ed.D. 


The story of the j5-vear research in nutrition education 
undertaken by Columbia l niversitv’s Teachers College and 


New York City’s school system, assisted by General Mills. 
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‘I'm So Glad...’ 


TEACHERS SPEAK UP 
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Maybe Diogenes Could 
Lend Her His Lantern 
Dear Miss Oldemayds 
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I want to congrat you on the 
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‘| Am Proud to Claim 

Him as My Principal’ 

fortune to have a 
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understand and 
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problems to heart and they know they 
can rely on his help 
He gives up his spring vacation to 
take the eighth-grade children to Chi- 
cago each year, and has helped them 
pick up corn two whole days to make 
money for their trip this year 
He is an upright citizen. He has 
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COAL’S ROLE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
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Huge stock piles of coal such as this are a natural 
part of every industrial landscape... for nearly every- 
thing that America makes and uses is made from 
coal or with power generated by coal 


e Last year America used 476 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal. This coal made steel, cement, electricity 
—provided power for locomotives, and heat for 


homes. Everywhere you look coal’s at work! 
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Use of coal is increasing —In fifty years America’s Plenty of coal for future needs—America’s coal 
annual need for coal has increased by 300 million tons. reserves are so huge that they are virtually inexhaust- 
Now it takes 4 times as many tons of coal as tons of food ible. And to supply this coal America has the world’s 
to meet the nation’s energy requirements. It is esti- most productive and efficient coal industry. For 
mated that the nation’s present coal consumption will these reasons coal will continue to be a vital in- 
double within the next 25 years! gredient in building a better life for generations to 
come 
Coal touches every phase of daily life—Each of 
us makes use of coal in some form every day. Coal gen- 


erates about one half of America’s heat, power, and 
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“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-4 booklet 
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Among the many valuable serv- 
ices which Binney & Smith Co. 
offers to teachers are— 


ART WORKSHOPS 


Free in-service 3-day (15 hours) 
sessions conducted by highly 
trained art consultants. For infor- 
mation write Dept. ST. 


Ginney & Smith Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in itilinols are 
George Fielding, Ir.. and F. F. Varnas 
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Mr. PR says: 


BEFORE MANY MORE MONTHS HAVE PASSED WE'LL BE 
CELEBRATING THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE IEA. 


The centennial year will be important and significant to those who 
make it so—to those who devote the time and effort needed to tell 
the story of the great progress and many contributions made by 
public education in Illinois since the middle of the 19th century. 


Has your local association or school formulated plans for the celebra- 
tion? Are your committees organized and ready to go? 

Have you contacted the state office for advice and suggestions? 
Have you enlisted community agencies to heip you? 

Parent-teacher organizations, civic groups, service clubs, local indus- 
try and business firms—all can and should play a part in plans for 
this observance. 


Don't procrastinate and don't wait for George to do it. That poor 
fellow has been dead for a long, long time. 





T.E.A. 
-100 - 
YEARS 
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1953 BRINGS with it not only a Contributing Editors 
spinning world, but for us in Illinois, 
another session of 


Byli the state legisla FEATURED THIS MONTH 
y ines ture In the new 

General Assembly 
there will be some who are long-time 
friends of the schools, and some 10 ars 
2 geet Bag a So Developing Leisure-Time Activities Through the History 
tion’s needs. It will be up to you, the Class, Frances Hunter Ferrell 


166 Social Security and the Teacher, Susan Scully 


teachers, to know the facts and tell a . : . . - 
them to your legislators. Do You Know Your Division President? 
” 2 Helping Children Understand Polio, Vernon L. Nickell 
ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL, 
there will be legislative problems, too 
On ho them is ve ong ary gee - The State Plans for Its Children, Public Informatio 
teachers want o be meuces Unde: Council of the Illinois State Teachers Colleges 


Listen to Youth. Jack Schwemm and Peter Sturtevant 


social security, and if so, how. The 
article by Susan Scully on page 166 
gives some of the pros and cons. 
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been versial 1 ] for 


many years issue has been 


debated among teacher organi- 
ations ever original 
Wagner Bill, providing for the 
mandatory inclusion of all pub 
lic employees, was presented to 
Congress in the fall of 1940 
Some groups have favored inclu- 
sion, while others 
fastly opposed 
Many articles have 
on this subject 
and some against inclusion in the 


federal social security program 


since the 
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TEACHERS OPPOSE SOCIAL SECURITY 
estab- 
have 
consistently oppose d social secu- 
rity for teachers. They contend 
that by such action the teachers 
will jeopardize their position 
under the present local retire- 
ment systems, and will in the 
long run sustain a loss in rights 
and benefits 

They take the that 
public employment, and particu- 
larly teaching service, 


Teache rs covered by 


lished retirement systems 


position 


possesses 


Social Security 
and the 
leacher 


Should teachers be included under 


social security? If so, what should 


happen fo their retirement systems? 


By SUSAN SCULLY 


characteristics that are far dit 
ferent from other forms of em 
ployment. The same standards 
and policies cannot be applied to 
teachers that are generally used 
in connection with other classifi- 
cations of employees in public 
administration or in private in- 
dustry. Teachers, they argue, 
have tenure, are governed 
by other conditions that are pe- 
culiar to their employment. The 
teaching service not have 
the turnover that is found in 
other forms of employment. 
Furthermore, teachers gener- 
ally enter service at fairly young 
ages and have a long productive 
period of employment as con- 
trasted with the conditions of 
intermittent employment and 
conside rably shorter periods of 
service in other occupations. 
Proponents of social security 
claim advantages due to contin- 
uity of pension credit in social 
security. The other side directs 
attention to the fact that trans- 
fers between public schools 
within a state, or migration from 
state to another, are gen- 
covered by for rec- 


and 


does 


one 


' 1. 
erally pians 


procity of pension credit. 

Proponents argue that the 
survivors’ benefits provided by 
security are of value to 
teachers and constitute an im- 
portant factor in the considera- 
tion of coverage. The opponent 
points out that, first of all, the 
vast majority of the teachers are 
unmarried and leave no survi- 
vors who could qualify for bene- 
fits, and secondly, that their own 
retirement systems could pro- 
vide this coverage in a more ade- 
quate and tailor-made form than 
is done under social security. 


social 


EXCELLENT BASE PROTECTION’ 
Some say that social security 
affords an excellent base protec- 
tion to be supplemented by the 
retirement system, and 
the successful experi- 
ence of industrial concerns in 
this regard. Others show that 
there exists a marked distinction 
between the employee in private 
industry and the teacher. 

The employer in industry has 
incentives that prompt the estab- 
lishment of supplementary plans 
such as the profit motive, the use 


local 
point to 





of pension contributions as tax 
deduction, and the pressure of 
organized labor. With the legis- 
lative bodies to which the teach- 
ers must go for additional pen- 
sion, no such compelling forces 
are effective. 

Some contend that coverage is 
an eventuality, since it is the 
long-range policy of the federal 
government to include everyone 
and because national security 
depends for its effective opera- 
tion on universal coverage. Early 
action, they say, will assure full 
social security credits. Yet, even 
though it appears that there 
would be immediate benefit to 
all teachers who were 55 or 
older on Jan. 1, 1951, most 
teachers fear a possible loss in 
the future may result if time is 
not taken to work out the prob- 
lem carefully. There is no back- 
ground of experience to show 
that future rights and expectan- 
cies will be protected. 


ENABLING LEGISLATION 

Enabling legislation has made 
it possible for the individual 
states to embrace social security 
coverage for all public em- 
ployees, on an optional basis, 
first with the state and then with 
each political subdivision. This 
issue is still being debated, 
although the social security 
amendments of 1950 have 
brought about a considerable 
change in sentiment among 
many teacher groups. 

This is due primarily to their 
realization that teachers and 
other public employees covered 
by a local retirement fund must 
be excluded from such action 
under a specific federal, manda- 
tory exemption provision, and 
that social security will apply 
only to those public employees 
who are not in positions covered 
by a retirement system. 


MANY STATES HAVE ACTED 
Some 38 states, the Territory 
of Alaska, and the Virgin Islands 
have passed enabling legislation 
under the authority established 
by the 1950 amendments. About 
32 of these have entered into fed- 
eral-state agreements pursuant to 
this enabling legislation. Many 
political subdivisions have taken 
such action, and have provided 
retroactive coverage for their em- 
ployees to Jan. 1, 1951, as permit- 
ted by the federal legislation. 
Although the number of pub- 
lic employees already granted 
this coverage is not known, it is 


acknowledged to be consider- 
able. This extension of coverage 
to certain segments of public 
employment, and the increasing 
interest in social security result- 
ing therefrom, has created de- 
mands in some quarters for so- 
cial security coverage: This is 
especially true in the case of 
teacher groups whose benefit 
schedules under local systems 


are restricted, or whose rates of 
payment are low. 


RECENT COVERAGE OF TEACHERS 

In South Dakota, the state- 
wide system for teachers has 
been repealed and replaced by 
federal social security, with no 
additional coverage for the 
teachers. The states of Virginia 
and Mississippi have also placed 
their teachers under social secur- 
ity, but have provided additional 
benefits in the form of a supple- 
mentary provision under a com- 
bined plan. Wyoming and sev- 
eral other states are considering 
the repeal of their retirement 
systems in order to obtain social 
security coverage for their 
teachers. 

Not all of these other states 
will get a combined plan nor will 
they all bring about an improve- 
ment in the pension expectancies 
of the teachers by the step they 
are about to take. However, 
their pension plans now are so 
grossly inadequate that federal 
social security seems attractive 
to them and finds appeal among 
the teachers. 


ADMINISTRATORS ALSO BELONG 

In many instances school ad- 
ministrators and college teach- 
ers belong to the same retire- 
ment systems that cover the 
classroom teachers. The major- 
ity of the teachers in these two 
categories are men. For the most 
part there is a greater turnover 
among them, and their history 
of employment includes service 
in private schools or industry to 
a greater extent than is evi- 
denced by that of the classroom 
teachers. 

There is a strong demand for 
social security among these ad- 
ministrators and college teach- 
ers, because of the survivors’ 
benefit provision and because of 
the feature of continuous cover- 
age. These people have consist- 
ently demanded a change in the 
present federal law. 

The present provision in the 
federal law, which prohibits any 
state from granting social secu- 


rity coverage to any public em- 
ployees who are covered by a 
local retirement system, is prov- 
ing troublesome. It has encour- 
aged repeal movements which 
may increase and may conceiv- 
ably take place in other states in 
the future. It may be necessary 
to amend the federal law to give 
effect to the principle of local 
option 


TEACHERS WOULD DECIDE 

Under such a plan each group 
of teachers would decide for 
itself, by a substantial majority 
vote under a referendum plan, 
whether it wishes to be covered 
by social security or not. Proper 
safeguards could be provided in 
order to insure that the rights of 
teachers under a local system 
will not be impaired or repealed 
This could probably be done by 
the inclusion of provisions in the 
federal law which would pro- 
hibit the Social Security Admin- 
istration from approving social 
security coverage for any group 
if a retirement system has been 
repealed for the purpose of 
transferring the teachers to so- 
cial security, or if the rights of 
teachers under local plans have 
been or will be impaired in any 
way by such action. 

The federal law could also 
stipulate the conditions and 
manner of holding the referen- 
dum, and require that the pro- 
posal for a referendum shall 
clearly specify the form of ad 
justment or change that would 
be made in the local retirement 
system if social security is ap- 
proved by the teachers. Other 
restrictions and conditions could 
be included in order that the 
teachers’ interests will be fully 
protected. 


PROBLEM CONSIDERED AT MEETING 

The whole matter of social se 
curity coverage for teachers and 
other public employees who are 
covered by local retirement sys- 
tems was considered at a meet- 
ing called by the chairman of 
the legislative committee of the 
National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Washington 
on Oct. 27 and 28. Invitations 
were sent to 19 major organiza 
tions representing public em 
ployees 

The purpose of the meeting 
was to agree upon a modifica 
tion of the federal social security 
act whereby local retirement 
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Developing 


LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


through the history class 


Was there a man like Tyrone Power 
in the life of Marie Antoinette? 


By FRANCES HUNTER FERRELL 


NCE upon a time a_ proud 

American was escorting a 
Chinaman around the city of New 
York. Pointing to a subway train, 
he said, “By taking that train to 
your work you save an _ hour’s 
time.’””’ Whereupon the Chinaman 
replied, “And what do you do 
with the hour you save?” 

Robert Maynard Hutchins an- 
swered that question when he 
charged us with dedicating “too 
much leisure time to the comi 
book, the second-hand car, and 
the local saloon.”’ Said he, “When 
we listen to the radio, look at tele- 
vision, and read the newspapers, 
we wonder whether universal 


education has been the great boon 
that its supporters have always 
claimed it would be.””! 

True it is that “each person 
has a need for resources of his 
own that he can rely upon to re- 
new, restore, and relax him. 
These are the three R’s of leisure 
time.’’* Equally true is the fact 
that scientists and inventors are 
constantly increasing the number 
of leisure hours, hours when peo- 
ple are free from routine duties. 

It is therefore fitting that each 





teacher take inventory of his class 
work, noting to what extent the 
students are “practicing skills 
and developing interests and 
appreciations which enrich lei- 
sure.” For, as Dr. Paul Pierce 
says in his book, Developing a 
High School Cu rriculu m, “the 
potentialities of pupil activities 
for post-school recreational pur- 
suits have rarely received the 
attention that they merit.’* It is 
my purpose in this article to point 
out some of the potentialities of 
activities in a history class for 
post-school recreational pursuits. 


TOWN MEETINGS, ROUND TABLES, FORUMS 

We live in an age when discus- 
sion groups are rising in popular- 
ity as part of neighborhood clubs 
and professional organizations. 
Round tables, forums, and town 
meetings are the prevailing 
fashion. When in our history 
classes we teach the art of in- 
formal discussion, securing rec- 
ognition of the principle that 
every one has a right to hear and 
be heard, we enable our students 
to function as good participants 
and eager and intelligent listeners 
in discussion groups. This ability 
will enrich their leisure time 
Community current events clubs 
often have their inception in a 
high-school history or civics class. 

Reading historical novels has a 
definite place in a history class 
and has potentialities for post- 
school recreational pursuits. 
These novels, teeming with ro- 
mance and adventure, have a 
strong appeal for the adolescent 
boy and girl, making history more 
personal. The study of past 
events is sometimes so abstract 
that the students never see their 
effect upon the everyday life of 
the people, just as they frequently 
fail to see things that are happen- 
ing to them today as a part of our 
current history. 

The American Revolution has 
become a fertile field for the 
novelist. Such novels as Edmonds’ 
Drums Along the Mohawk, Can- 
non’s Look to the Mountain, 
Churchill’s The Crossing, Turn- 
bull’s Day Must Dawn, or Roberts’ 
Oliver Wiswell, show the students 
what the Revolution meant to 
people like themselves, making it 
more realistic. Let each student 
select some historical novel which 
interests him and is especially 
adapted to his own reading level 
and read it during his leisure 
time. Then in class let all students 





who have read the same book sit 
around a table in informal fashion 
and discuss it, or let them dram- 
atize portions of it. But let the 
aim of the assignment be sheer 
pleasure, an experience which the 
students will want to repeat, an 
interest and appreciation which 
will enrich their leisure. 

What can be done with the his- 
torical novel can also be done with 
certain types of biography, such 
as Gunther's Riddle of Mac- 
Arthur, Dennett’s John Hay, or 
Van Dore n’s Be niamin Franklin, 
and certain magazine articles. 
HISTORY HELPS HOBBIES 

History can also be used to help 
students develop a hobby. Stamp 
collecting can be made an integral 
part of a history class. Students 
may be encouraged to collect 
stamps which picture events tak- 
ing place during a certain period 
in history—World War 2, the 
American Revolution, the Civil 
War. Or they may be encouraged 
to collect stamps pertinent to spe- 
cial occasions, like Constitution 
Day, American Education Week, 
or Brotherhood Week. 

In classes in modern or world 
history they may be encouraged 
to collect stamps of different 
nations, noting the significance of 
the event pictured on the stamp. 
Coin collections, cartoon collec- 
tions, and pictorial map collections 
may be nurtured in a _ history 
class. An occasional] exhibit of 
hobbies related to histery will 
enrich the class and help the stu- 
dents find interesting pastimes. 

The historical movie, radio, 
television, and recordings afford 
a wholesome use of leisure time. 
They also lend tone and color to 
the class, two requisites of this 
look and listen age. Of course, 
the student is apt to get his char- 
acters in history and the movie 
stars mixed up. I am thinking of 
the student in one who, 
after seeing the movie, Marie 
{ntoinette, said to her teacher, 
“Miss was there such 
a man as Tyrone Power in the life 
of Marie Antoinette?” 

However, by using in class such 
radio programs as “Cavalcade of 
America,” and such recordings as 
“Ballad for Americans,” “The 
Lonesome Train,” and “Mine 
Eyes Have Seen the Glory,” the 
teacher can 1) enrich the course. 
2) encourage the students to build 
a record collection which is re- 
warding and meaningful, and 3) 
help students secure the maximum 
vield from radio and television. 


class, 


The singing of songs illustra- 
tive of certain events or periods 
of history encourages a_ whole- 
some use of leisure time. Within 
the classroom the singing of such 
songs as “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home Again,” “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
and “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” with their accentuated 
rhythm and fascinating stories, 
gives spirit to a class, creates a 
feeling of oneness, and tends to 
recommend community singing as 
a wholesome use of leisure time. 

Let a committee of students 
from the class who happen to be 
members of the glee clubs or 
orchestra present a certain period 
of history in song. Let them 
select the songs and prepare th« 
class for them, calling attention 
to particular phrases which may 
have special significance, for eX- 
ample: “And although he may be 
poor, not a man shall be a slave” 
or “As He died to make men holy, 
let us die to make men free.”” The 
same committee will assume re- 
sponsibility for leading the group 
singing. The singing may not 
meet high standards, but if it is 
an experience which the students 
will want to repeat in their leisure 
time, it has achieved its purpose. 


HISTORICAL TRIPS ADD INTEREST 

Taking trips to places of his- 
torical interest is becoming in- 
creasingly popular as a pastime. 
The annual trip to Washington, 
trips to the city hall, museums, 
parks, and other places of histor- 
ical interest constitute an impor- 
tant part of the curriculum in 
many schools. Creating within 
students a desire to take such 
trips is a worthwhile objective 
ofa history or civics class. 

In Wells High School of Chi- 


HIGH SCHOO! 


cago, students were encouraged to 
make maps of Chicagoland, locat 
ing on them places of historical 
interest which they might like to 
visit during their summer vaca 
tion, planning the routes to take, 
and investigating the probable 
cost. After all, there is a growing 
recognition that an effective social 
studies program should utilize 
community resources to a greate! 
extent than in the past.‘ By 
encouraging our students to take 
trips to places of historical inte 
est In our own community, we are 
channeling community 
into the instructional program 
and at the same time developing 
interests and appreciations which 
will enrich leisure 


resources 


SHORTER WORK DAYS, LONGER LIFE 

As we joyfully anticipate short 
er working days and a longer 
span of life, let us give serious 
thought to how we are going to 
use all the leisure which scientists 
and inventors promise us. Win- 
ston Churchill, in his recent book, 
Paint ng as a Pastime, 
“The cultivation of a hobby and 
new forms of interest is a policy 
of first importance to a_ publi 
man. But this is not a business 
that can be undertaken in a day 
or swiftly improvised by a mere 
command of the will.” 

It must be built up through the 
vears if it is to yield the maximum 
satistaction Let us, then, as 
teachers look well to our partic 
ular area of learning, utilizing 
the opportunities it affords to 
develop within our students those 
interests and appreciations which 
will help them enjoy the leisure 
which will be more abundantly 
theirs 
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elping Children 
nderstand Polio 


Cartoon character named Johnny is 


among 


By VERNON 


ge prance is a new cartoon char- 
acter introduced recently to 
children in first and 
grades. He is the hero of a brief 
filmstrip telling the story of a 
little boy who contracted polio, 
went to the hospital, and returned 
home after a complete recovery 
The clever stick and 
bright colors of this teaching de 
vice have 
sters 

Unfortunately, Johnny’s happy 
story is not that of every child 
with polio But he does re present 
the more than 50 percent who 
overcome this di without 
residual effects. This is a comfort 
ing fact still not realized by many 
fearful parents and children. The 
specific purpose of the filmstrip is 
to help reduce the fear associated 
with polio and with going to the 
hospital. It can develop an under- 
standing that the 
friendly place where 
nurses are truly interested in 
helping people get | 


second 


drawings 


great appeal for young 


sease 


hospital is a 


doctors and 


wel 


CHILDREN WANT TO KNOW 

Before producing material at 
this age level, the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis de- 
bated whether or not it was wise 
to introduce the subject of polio 
to young children. The youngsters 
themselves provided the answer 
Hundreds of printed and scrawled 
notes to National Foundatio1 
headquarters over the past few 
years have indicated that children 
want to know more. Many re- 


teaching 


tools available. 


L. NICKELL 


elementary school 


reflected the 


from 
also 


que sts 
teachers need 
A TEACHING TOOL 

The two teachers who wrote 
and illustrated the “Johnny” 
story planned it as a simple read- 
ing tool. The vocabulary is based 
on the reading level and experi- 
ence of the last half of the first 
grade and the second grade. More 
than 5000 first- and second-grade 
children and their teachers in the 
irban and rural schools of Michi- 
gan used the material in regular 
classes. These teachers felt that it 
fulfilled its purpose and whole- 
heartedly recommended that it be 
made available to others. 

The material is best presented 
in a matter-of-fact way with no 
emphasis on being ill, or on boys 
and girls being different because 
they have been ill. It may readily 
be correlated with reading, health 
education, and_ social studies. 
“Johnny” is a means of showing 
how children may receive help 
and care when they are sick, and 
can be used to aid pupils in be- 
coming acquainted with their 
community and its resources. 

This filmstrip may be borrowed 
free of charge for specified dates, 
or purchased for $1. Teachers re- 
ceive with it a booklet on “John 
nv” and a guide for use of the 
filmstrip. 

FOR THE SECONDARY LEVEL 


Many have used for 
some years the National Founda- 


schools 





Johnny 


tion’s high-school material on 
polio, which is revised frequently. 
This is a complete unit, adaptable 
for use in health 
classes. Usually, there is meager 
information about polio in the 
average high-school] textbook. To 
overcome this lack, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis published ‘“Poliomyelitis—A 
Source Book for High School Stu- 
dents,” which is provided free of 
charge for individual students. 
Although written primarily for 
use in biology classes, the subject 
matter and the activities de- 
scribed are adaptable to classes in 
general science, hygiene, health, 
or social science when the subject 
has been preceded by groundwork 
in communicable diseases. 


science or 


TEACHER'S GUIDE PROVIDED 

A “Teacher’s Guide” is fur- 
nished with each classroom sup- 
ply of student “Source Books.” Its 
purpose is to help the teacher pre- 
sent the fucts in the “Source 
Book” in such a way as to correct 
erroneous points of view about 
polio and create desirable atti- 
tudes toward this disease on the 
part of students. The “Guide” de- 
scribes the pilot study which re- 
sulted in development of the high- 
school unit on polio, suggests 
laboratory activities, lists state- 
ments and questions for a work- 
book, and ends with a test. 

The “Teacher's 
suggests use of a filmstrip, ““Facts 
Fight Fears,” which may be had 


on free loan for a limited period, 
or may be purchase This 
10-frame filmstrip in color depicts 
normal nerve cells and those at- 
tacked by polio Virus, presents 
graphically the incidence of polio 
in the population and the percent- 
ages of recovery, illustrates symp- 
toms and precautions, and shows 
care and rehabilitation of actual 
patients. 

Other teaching aids furnished 
with the unit are a chart showing 
the action of polio virus on nerve 
cells and a_ poster illustrating 
polio precautions, Teachers also 
receive supplementary leaflets for 
their own information, such as 
“101 Questions and Answers 
About Polio.” 


A RADIO GUIDE 

Because teachers frequently ask 
for radio material, the National 
Foundation offers “A School Ra- 
dio Project” which may 
as part of the regular instruction 
program. Faculty members and 
seventh-grade students in a labor 
atory school participated in a pi- 
lot project to develop this ma- 
terial. The goal was an education 
ally-sound radio program about 
polio which would provide learn 
ing experiences in many subject- 
matter areas—science, health, so- 
cial studies, and English. As stu- 
dents learned about virus infec- 
tion in science, discussed polio 
precautions in health class, 
learned to write scripts in Eng- 


i for $2 


be used 


lish class, and practiced speaking 
for radio, program plans grew 
Four interesting scripts were pro- 
duced by the students, but much 
more important than the scripts 
was the learning process involved 

“A School Radio Project” de 
scribes this pilot project and of 
fers suggestions on how to de 
velop a similar one in other 
schools. It could be planned ior a 
public address system where there 
is no school radio station 


PUBLIC EDUCATION NECESSARY 

With science rapidly approach 
ing the goal of polio control, 
more important than 
people understand this 
and something about the history 
of polio research. A lapse of time 
will inevitably occur before im 
munization is made available to 
everyone. Even then, a good deal 
of public education will be neces- 
sary before protective measures 
are widely accepted and applied 
Some of the hurdles in interpret 
ing this disease can be overcome 
through teaching in the schools 

The teaching materials listed 
have been ¢ hec ked by scien 
tists and are scientifically correct 
in the light of present facts 

All of the materials mentioned 
may be secured free of charge by 
writing The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, Division 
of Public Education, 120 Broad 
way, New York 5. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH MEASURES HAVE ALMOST WIPED 
OUT SOME SERIOUS COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


Guide” also L 


THIS CHART from 


Children and Youth at the Midcentury—A Chart Book 





(Health Publice 


tions Institute, Inc.) is used in the teacher's guide for the polio source book for high schoo 
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FIRST NARRATOR: Good evening, 
folks, and welcome to our gradua- 
tion. Glad to see vou were able to 
battle the blizzard to get here 
tonight. With this terrific snow 
storm we thought our crowd 
would be small You have come 
here tonight to see the graduation 
of your son, your da ighte r, your 
grandson, or maybe the kid next 
door. Soon you are to see us pass 
across the stage to receive our 
diplomas, completing the re!ative- 
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By 
JACK SCHWEMM 
and 
PETER STURTEVANT 


lf you've wondered about the moral values of today's youth, read 


the above letter which a girl graduate wrote to her parents, and the 


following student-written pageant which was Barrington High's com- 


mencement program 


ly carefree life of high school and 
entering the life of the campus, 
the adult world, or possibly the 
battlefield. We will soon emerge 
as adults into a complex and 
chaotic world with responsibilities 
on our shoulders greater than any 
generation has had to carry. The 
preceding generations have passe d 
through many perils, sometimes 
staggering, but never falling. 


SECOND NARRATOR: In 1917 we 
entered what was termed at the 
time “the war to end all wars.” 


(Thirteen World War 1 
march across the stage, 
in World War 1 They 
are spotlighted dimly. Soldiers 
sing “Over There.” From the far 
side of the stage come the noise 


soldiers 
dre Saxe d 


wnirorms 


with all 110 graduating seniors in the cast. 


and flashes of a cannon, Soldi¢ rs 
march toward this.) We were 
victorious in that war, but our 
losses in men and material were 
tremendous. The League of Na- 
tions was ignored by a populace 
looking for peace behind a paper- 
thin wall of isolationism. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s original ideas were 
chopped up, added to, and sub- 
tracted from by Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, and Orlando to 
such an extent that Wilson re- 
turned to America to launch a 
drive for the organization which 
he felt might save the world from 
another war. For months the 
President toured the nation, 
speaking and pleading with the 
people to accept the League until 
finally his health was broken. But 
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the country wasn’t ready for her 
newly-acquired world leadership, 
and the Senate never ratified en- 
trance into the League. It was 
formed without the United States. 


THIRD NARRATOR: After a few 
years of nationwide prosperity, 
the bottom dropped out of our 
economic system, and soon our 
country was in the midst of the 
worst depression in its history. 
(Spots fade in on bread line, and 
a group of huddled men, all cold 
and in rags.) Unemployment rose, 
relief rolls soared to 20,000,000. 
Production fell off, and for many 
long months the nation’s morale 
was at its lowest ebb. More than 
one man committed suicide so his 
family might benefit from his in- 
surance money. Other families 
skimped and starved, living on 
hope and spirit instead of food. 
Slowly we pulled ourselves up by 
our bootstraps to prosper once 
more. It was now evident that the 
United States had made a mistake 
in 1920, and we could not hide be- 
hind a wall of isolationism. Sud- 
denly we were plunged into an- 
other war, many times worse than 
the first. This was truly a war of 
worldwide scope. Expanding with 
a rush out of its isolationist shell, 
the United States sent troops, 
money, and equipment to Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. Hitler’s forces 
which had moved through Europe 
with the rapidity and destructive- 
ness of a wind-blown forest fire 
were met and beaten, first in 
Africa, then in Italy, and finally 
in France and Germany. The Ja- 
panese tide likewise was stopped 
and then beaten back all the way 
across the South Pacific to the 
very harbors of Japan. Finally, 
after four bloody years, it was 
over. We had won again, if vic- 
tory in such a useless slaughter 
is possible. 


FOURTH NARRATOR: Now, there 
was no question that the United 
States was a world leader. Again, 
men attempted to form a league 
of nations—this time it was ac- 
cepted by our people as the means 
for insuring future peace and se- 
curity. It was called the United 
Nations, and it held the hopes and 
ambitions of the world for build- 
ing, eventually, a “Good Earth.” 


(Lights up—a chorus sings a part 
of “One World,” including a solo 
and the section pleading for un- 
derstanding among all people.) 


But peace and security weren't in 
the cards. Soon it became evident 
that the world was being split up 
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the middle into what would 
eventually prove to be a struggle 
between Christianity and com- 
munism. 


FIFTH NARRATOR: For five years 
there was an uneasy peace. The 
United States and Russia, respec- 
tive leaders of the two mighty 
forces, squared off for what might 
result in another war and an 
armaments race began. Who 
could get the most A-bombs; who 
the first H-bomb; who the most 
people. There was no peace. The 
cold war of propaganda and per- 
suasion raced onward recklessly 
until, in June of 1950, this cold 
war suddenly became hot. Com- 
munist North Koreans invaded 
South Korea, and the United Na- 
tions for the first time stepped in 
in an attempt to halt the invading 
army. 


(Scene depicting President Tru- 
man at the conference table.) 


TRUMAN: We must act imme- 
diately. The job of the United Na- 
tions is to halt aggression, and 
on that fact I am ordering Amer- 
ican troops to Korea under the 
United Nations’ flag. 


SCENE I! 


SECOND NARRATOR: So that is 
where we stand today—not a very 
pleasant outlook, is it? What 
type of war would World War 3 
be if it came about? Hydrogen 
bombs, atom bombs, germ war- 
fare, and who knows what else? 
At any rate, the fourth war, as 
Albert Einstein puts it, would be 
fought with stones and clubs. It 
will be up to the youth of this 
country to prevent both these 
wars. 


VOICE PLANTED IN AUDIENCE: But 
they aren’t capable of this task. 
They are irresponsible and care- 
free children; they are interested 
in hot dogs and movies, not world 
problems. Have a good time, 
that’s all they think about. No 
responsibilities, not that group. 


(Spots up on big party scene. 
Kids jitterbug, wave coke bottles, 
a general hubbub.) 


SECOND NARRATOR: Just look at 
them—are we proud of our youth? 
(Lights fade.) And look at them 
over there— 


(Another group of young people 
come on stage.) 

FIRST BOY: Say, Jerr, did you 
get today’s math done? 


SECOND BOY: Yeah, and I'll let 
you copy it if you give me all 
them physics problems. 

FIRST BOY: It’s 
boy runs up.) 


a deal. (Othe 


THIRD BOY: Say, boys, I've just 
grabbed me a copy of tomorrow’s 
English exam. (General outcry of 
Enter Johnny.) 


rejoicing. 


GIRL: Say, there’s Johnny. His 
dad just bought him a new car 
BOY: Maybe he’ll take us for a 
spin. Say, Johnny— 

SECOND BOY: Come on, John, how 
about a joy ride? 

But I promised Dad 
errands. They’re 
he’s counting on 


JOHNNY: 
I'd do some 
important and 
me. 


GIRL: Aw, nuts to the old boy. 
His silly errands can wait. 


SECOND GIRL: Are you gonna take 
us or not? 


JOHNNY: Well, I guess this once 
won't hurt. Come on. (Lights 
fade out.) 


FROM AUDIENCE: That’s 
right. The kids are always run- 
ning around doing things that 
either shouldn’t be done at all, or 
are so unimportant that it’s 
simply a matter of wasted hours. 
Used to be I did homework on 
school nights. Why, today, I 
haven’t any children of my own 

but my neighbor’s are out 
every night here or there and 
then stay out on weekends till 
sometimes two o’clock. Why, it’s 
just terrible. Then they’re too 
sleepy to go to Sunday school or 
church next morning. They never 
have time to work in the kitchen 
or around the yard, anymore; 
always running off to the movies 
or on picnics. And in the winter 
we hold dinner an hour while they 
play basketball. All the time spent 
on that and then you look at 
college sports and see—(Fading 
voice.) 


VOICE 


(Lights up on tall boy walking 
along. Two hoods suddenly step 
in front of him.) 


FIRST HOOD: Good job last night, 
Max. We really cleaned up. Here’s 
your grand. 


SECOND HOOD: How about to- 
morrow night? You'll just have 
to see that you don’t win by more 
than 10 points. 


MAX: No. I’m through with you 
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guys. I should never have thrown 
in with you to begin with 


SECOND HOOD: See here, son. You 
don’t have to throw the game 
You aren't hurting the team. It 
worked fine last night, didn’t it‘ 


MAX: But it’s the principl 
FIRST HOOD: 
did you get 
got to be smart look 
yourself. See here, we'll 


an extra hundred. 


Principle? 
that stuff? You've 
out f 


for 
throw in 


SECOND Hoop: You need the 
money, kid. You want to finisl 
your college work, doncha? 


MAX: O.K., win. I'll 


(Lights 


SECOND NARRATOR: 
right. The youth of today aren't 
perfect. You know, it always 
seems that the parents believe the 
younger going to 


the dogs. 


vou 


fade out.) 


Yes, that’s 


generation 1s 


THIRD NARRATOR: 
grandparents figured that the 
morals and general conduct of 
the youth following the Spanish- 
American War were pretty bad 
And then in turn, they thought 
that you acted in the same irre- 
sponsible manner around World 
War 1. Remember the jazz age? 
The flappe rs and the bobbed hair? 


I imagine your 


FOURTH NARRATOR: Now, today, 
you think our generation is worst 
than ever before " but folks, we're 
not really any worse than you 
were when you come right down 
to it. Probably we're no better, 
either. We're just different than 
you were. We never said we were 
any bette aren’t willing 
to admit we're not as good We 
only said that today’s youth has 
greater responsibilities than did 
the generations past 


and Wwe 


SCENE Ii! 


THIRD NARRATOR: No, we 
perfect. But where 
the ideas that you have just 
Did we originate them? 


aren't 
did we get 


seen? 


(Lights up on faxi 4 
dri ‘7 


man.) 


talk) go toa 


DRIVER: Everything’s rela- 
tive, see? In our country every- 
body has a chance to get ahead. 
I figure I’m out for myself. I'll 
get as much as I can, even if I 
have to step on some guy’s toes a 
bit. (Man nods 
mean like the other day. I already 
got me a fare, see? Some guy 


TAXI 


agreement.) | 


Where 


runs up and says he’s a doc on 
an emergency call. Well, | 
I'l] take him, but it'll cost 
double. He could afford it 
got to know how to figure the 
angles. Anybody who don’t take 
advantage of a situation like that 
is a sucker, see? 

(Ma) 


out.) 


says 
him 
you 


nods aga Lights fade 


THIRD Did we 


inate 


NARRATOR 
them? 


orig 


(L ghts up oO} 
nrst scene and p 
ticket hook.) 


MAN: Look, here, O'Reilly. I was 


only going 40. 
and the 


youa 


O'REILLY: Sure, now, 
limit’s 20. I'll have to give 


ticket, Mr. Saunders 


MAN: But it'll cause me to los¢ 
face; I'll be a laughing stock of 
the club. I couldn't live it dow: 
Look here, you take this five-spt t 
ard we'll forget about the whole 
thing. 


; 


O'REILLY: Well, I don’t know now. 
MAN: Here, you take it. That’s 
it. (Shake.) pay, by the way, 
what’s your son been doing lately? 
O'REILLY: Well, now, haven't you 
heard? He’s got a government 
job in Washington. We Irish 
were always good at politics 


MAN: What? You mean your 
son’s a politician? Workin’ with 
all those crooks? Boy, I’m telling 
you, O’Reilly, you'd think you 
could trust those men in govern 
ment, but they just aren’t honest. 


Look at those tax scandals! 


to fade ) 


Why, 


shame 
; 


(Lights out.) 


(Starts off: lights begin 


Yes, sir, it’s a darn 
they're all crooks! 


THIRD NARRATOR: No, we didn’t 
originate our moral standards or 
our actions. 


NARRATOR: Do you, the 
always consider world 
and before vour 
personal pleasure s and ends? Do 
you always consider what's good 
for everyone before you act? Do 
the Golden Rule? 


FOURTH 
adults, 


peace security 


vou live by 


(Lights up on ¢ y? 
i ager is 


men; ma speakin 


Now, this is 

You've got to 
your customer. Get his name on 
the dotted line. What if he 
have a vacuum cleaner? Sign him, 
sign him, that’s the important 
thing! 


MANAGER: what 


counts, men. 


sel] 


does 





starts walking lei- 
pretending to 


(Next 


surely on 


group 
stage , 


talk to 


SUS } 


the msel ‘es as narrato? 


Are you will- 
for your 


NARRATOR : 
something 


FOURTH 
ing to do 
world? 


(Npot up on group mm center of 


tage by now.) 


FIRST VOICE: You don’t mean me 
After all, I’m busy. I have 
tomatoes to put up. 


SECOND VOICE: Not me. It ain’t 
my fault the world’s in a mess 
The boys in Washington got us 
into this mess; let them get us 
out of it. 


THIRD VOICE: There I was under 
the drier when the woman in the 
next chair starts talking as if I 
were to blame for the United 
Nations. Now, I ask you— 


What we got a 
It’s not my respon- 


FOURTH VOICE: 
Congress for? 
sibility. 

What’s the Presi- 
not my responsi- 


VOICE: 
for? It’s 


FIFTH 
dent 
bility. 


I help it if 
It ain’t my 


SIXTH VOICE: Can 
Korea gets invaded? 
fault. 


SEVENTH VOICE: I’m busy. I'ma 
carpenter. (Light beains to fade.) 


EIGHTH VOICE: I’ma truck driver. 
I'm busy. (Darkness.) 


NARRATOR: Adults must 
prepare youth. Youth from 20 
months to 20 years must be 
guided, trained, and taught—now 
more than ever before. (Spot on 
teacher and coach.) 


FOURTH 


TEACHER: We must teach the 
children, the one group that has 
no prejudices, the ones who will 
some day govern the world. They 
cannot fail, and they won't fail 
if we don’t fail them. 


COACH: We are the idols of chil- 
dren and youth, the blueprints 
used by them in determining what 
is right and wrong. Our examples 
and actions are what they will 
follow. (Lights on him.) 


SCENE IV 


FIFTH NARRATOR: So the adults 
must prepare the youth. Prepare 
us for what? What job must 
youth do? Let’s look in on a high- 
school modern problems class. 
(Lights up on classroom 
Teacher at head of class.) 


scene. 





TEACHER: The topic for discus- 
sion today is “Your Job in Democ- 
racy.” Jim, what do you think 
will be your most important job 
in the adult world? 


JIM: It seems to me that the most 
important thing right now is 
avoiding another war. 

SECOND STUDENT: That’s for sure. 
Preventing another war is our 
biggest worry. If we don’t lick 
that one, we won’t have a chance 
for any other worries. 


THIRD STUDENT: I agree with you 
there, but don’t you think it’s 
equally important that we pre- 
serve our democratic form of 
government at home? After all, 
even if we stay out of war only 
to lose our freedoms: at home, 
we'll be in a bad way. 


FOURTH STUDENT: Then, too, I 
believe it is important that we 
preserve our economic set-up. A 
lot of people have gotten off the 
track in the last generation. 


THIRD STUDENT: Yes. Doesn't 
that tie right in with my point— 
when you lose your economic free- 
dom, political freedom is on the 
way out. They say communism 
thrives on an empty stomach. 


TEACHER: I think you have 
brought out some good points, but 


so far you have talked mainly 
“saving” and “preserving” things. 
Don’t you think there are some 
things that youth can add and 


improve upon in the coming 


generation? 


FIFTH STUDENT: It seems to me 
that one of the greatest needs for 
improvement is in this matter of 
race prejudice. We have a tough 
time convincing the world that 
we believe in equality of men 
when some start a riot just be- 
cause a family of a different race 
moves into the neighborhood. 


SECOND STUDENT: I think that 
this generation will have to take 
a more active part in government. 
Government keeps on growing, 
and has become so huge that it 
affects us every day of our lives. 


FIRST STUDENT: Yes, we certainly 
have witnessed what indifference 
can do through these recent 
scandals. 

FOURTH STUDENT: It’s not so much 
indifference as it is the attitude 
that politics is a dirty business. 
If the good men avoid it, it is 
bound to result in corruption. 


TEACHER: That brings us, I think, 
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to the most important part of the 
discussion. How can youth do its 
job? What must it do to better 
the world it lives in? 

SECOND STUDENT: Well, besides 
what I just said about taking a 
part in government, I believe 
we'll have to take a greater inter- 
est in national and international 
affairs. We certainly will not all 
become politicians, but we all will 
be voters before long. 


THIRD STUDENT: Another thing 
we'll have to be on guard against 
is the fall in moral values. Rome 
fell through internal decay. We've 
got to set our standards high. 


FIFTH STUDENT: Sure, if every 
one of us would just see to it that 
he himself sticks by the principles 
and morals he expects in govern- 
ment, there would be little to 
worry about in regard to govern- 
ment corruption. 


TEACHER: It’s been said that 
about one percent of humanity 
has caused most of the world’s 
troubles. How can we combat 
this minority which is fighting 
so hard to establish its doctrine 
of the supremacy of the state? 


FOURTH STUDENT: The only way 
to stop them is to work just as 
hard for our democratic prin- 
ciples. 

That is easier 
What can just 
these 


FIRST STUDENT: 
said than done! 
one person do against 
forces? 


FOURTH STUDENT: Well, I’ve read 
that the commies try to take over 
a country by first getting men 
into the key positions in the fields 
that touch the lives of people, 
such as government, education, 
labor, and communication. It 
seems to me that the best way for 
youth to stop them is to wage a 
militant battle against them in 
the same fields by becoming 
teachers, writers, labor lawyers, 
or something along that line. 
Then the individual can exert a 
great deal of influence for good. 


SECOND STUDENT: Something 
we've got to avoid, though, is the 
feeling that the individual is 
powerless. How did that a capella 
song go? Something about it’s 
better to light just one little 
candle— (Chorus sings part of 
“One Little Candle.”’) 


THIRD STUDENT: And above all, 
let’s never forget the power of 
prayer. By trusting in God and 


working for the right, we cannot 
fail to make this a better world 
where all men are free, and where 
all men are equal. 


FIFTH NARRATOR: So these are 
the problems youth will soon face 


VOICE PLANTED IN AUDIENCE: But 
we faced problems just as tough 
as that when we were kids. 
Where do you get that stuff about 
having a tougher job than we 
did? 


FIFTH NARRATOR: Yes, you had 
problems equally perplexing and 
just as difficult except for 
thing. Yesterday you solved the 
problem of moral decay success 
fully, but the big one, that of 
worldwide wars, you failed in. 
Perhaps you figure that didn’t 
matter much, because our coun 
try came out of it without a 
“scratch” compared to other na- 
tions. Today, if youth handles 
that problem as you did, the out- 
come won't be the same. If we 
have another such war, the United 
States may not survive at all to 
worry about any other problems. 
At any rate, it will be a war that 
nobody will win—mankind will 
be the loser. In that sense, youth’s 
responsibility is greater than eve 
before. 


one 


" SCENE V 


FIRST NARRATOR: (Spot dimly on 
group of youths in background, 
merging toward center of stage.) 
These kids are your kids. We 
have been brought up in an atmos- 
phere of war; our hopes and 
prayers are for peace. Our future 
is uncertain, but we face a better 
tomorrow. (Boy and girl step out 
of group, hand in hand in 
and gowns. Spot on them as they 
slowly walk forward.) These 
young people have no sense of 
futility; they do not feel sorry 
for themselves; they are not 
bitter because they may have to 
fight in a war that they had no 
part in starting ; they are pioneers 
with a great challenge; they will 
not fail; they are America’s youth. 
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The 
State 
Plans 

lor 

Its 

Children 


By 
The Public Information Council 
of the 


IIlinois State Teachers Colleges 


BX in 1936 a Senate visiting 
committee, headed by Sen 
T. V. Smith, reported, “‘the state 
cannot afford not to support sub- 
stantial education for all its chil- 
dren.” After making a thorough 
investigation of the colleges edu- 
cating teachers for the children 
of Illinois, the committee recom- 
mended, in brief: 

Your committee, joining force 
the companion House 
was intended by the statute, has visited 
all these teacher-training institutions, 
has inspected their buildings and 
grounds, and has their respor 
] 


ible officers to disclose their minds 


with 


committee, as 


asked 


sustaining hopes, inner fears, and fiscal 
needs. .. As gener ilizing all previou 
conclusions, we recommend 


1. That a silent vote of cor 


given the normal schools of 
carrying on as effici 


ently 
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plainingly as they have on a greatly 
reduced budget their augmented tasks 
throughout the last biennium 

2. That the Senate graciously refrain 
investigating the 
for radicalism. 

3. That the fisca 
of the board be accepted as a harmo- 
adjustment of the claims upon 
the sever teachers col 
more just assessment of 
their needs than we or any other tem- 
porary committee c: give independ- 
ently, and as, therefore, the minimum 


to carry this total enter- 


from normal schools 


recommendations 


nious 
the state of 
leges, as a 


necessary 


prise of great magnitude and of ever 


greater significance for the next bi- 


ennium 
MINIMUM RECOMMENDATIONS 

Illinois now is starting a legis- 
lative year. The state teachers 
colleges, as in 1936, will be 
visited by legislators. By June 
30, appropriations for the 1953- 
55 biennium must be made 
What do the colleges need? 
What are their askings for the 
next two-year period? 

The college presidents, mem- 
bers of their faculties, and the 
Teachers College Board have 
analyzed carefully the needs of 
the four state teachers colleges. 
Requests have been trimmed. 
Only those items have been in- 
cluded which the officials feel 
they must have to prepare ade- 
quately the teachers needed for 
Illinois schools. 

The four colleges—Eastern 
Illinois State College, Illinois 
State Normal University, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Western Illinois State 
College—together seek an oper- 
ating budget of $17,604,051 (of 
which $2,137,292 would come 
from income of the colleges 
themselves) for the two-year pe- 
riod. Building requests total 
$15,097,000; those for rehabili- 
tation of buildings, $1,471,960. 

When approving these re- 
quests, the Teachers College 
Board passed the following reso- 
lution: Budgets as approved by 
the board represent the mini- 
mum requirements for the col- 
leges for the 68th biennium and 
any further reduction in them 
would result in grave injury to 
teacher education in Illinois. 
PLANNED FOR POSTWAR PERIOD 

There will be no attempt here 
to discuss further the requests of 
the colleges for operating ex- 
penses. A few statements regard- 
ing building needs in general 
precede the analysis of needs for 
each campus. 

It must be emphasized that 
many of these requests date way, 


way back. The state makes its 
permanent improvements slow- 
ly. Some of the buildings have 
been sought over and over again. 
Blueprints for many of them al- 
ready are available. Every one 
of them was included in the 
long-term building plans made 
during World War 2 for the 
postwar period, at the state’s 
request. 

“It is shortsighted economy on 
the part of the state not to keep 
in repair and full use the build- 
ings it owns for educational pur- 
poses,” the visiting committee 
said. 

Any explanation of the sum 
sought by the colleges for re- 
habilitation almost seems un- 
necessary. Every campus needs 
not one, but many, projects of 
this type. One of the colleges has 
14 different items, “all repre- 
senting economy on the part of 
the state.” The rehabilitation 
projects, like the buildings 
sought, are of long standing. 


ENROLLMENT SURGE 
AND TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 


Fortunately, Illinois has ex- 
perienced a steady growth in the 
number of students educated by 
the teachers colleges. One won- 
ders what the state would have 
done with its children if that 
growth had been less. For today 
demands on the colleges for 
services far exceed their ability 
to meet requests. 

Temporary federal buildings 
set up on the different campuses 
to handle the enrollment surge 
following World War 2 still re- 
main. Inability of the state to 
carry out any appreciable 
amount of postwar building has 
necessitated the continued use 
of temporary structures. Though 
welcomed on an emergency 
basis, these buildings do not 
represent the best that a great 
state like Illinois can do. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

Not only have the teachers 
colleges shown a steady growth 
throughout the first half of the 
current century, but their pro- 
grams of teacher education have 
been greatly improved to fit the 
changing times. 

All have been degree-grant- 
ing institutions, rather than two- 
year normal schools, for a number 
of decades. All have attempted 
expansion of their laboratories 
to meet needs of a scientific 
age. All have extended their 
libraries to meet better needs of 
more students for a_ longer 
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period of study. All have tried 
to improve housing for classes 
as well as living quarters for 
students. All have endeavored 
to add better facilities for stu- 
dent teaching — making them 
more adequate for more pros- 


pective teachers. 

But every one of the four col- 
leges is still handicapped by the 
lack of buildings. An analysis 
of each situation, with recom- 
mendations for meeting current 
needs, follows. 


A quonset hut adorned with gerbage cans is Eastern's band and orchestra building. Most of 
the college's growing music department is housed in cramped and gloomy fourth-floor quarters 


Eastern Critically Needs Lab 
Training School, Music Building 


By STANLEY ELAM °° 


Eastern Illinois State College 
critically needs a_ laboratory 
training school building to re- 
place the present. structure, 
erected in 1911. The Teachers 
College Board has approved 
such a building and has also 
recommended that the state ap- 
propriate funds to erect a voca- 
tional education building and 
a music building at Eastern dur- 
ing the next biennium. The total 
cost of this program would be 
$2,950,000, in addition to $108,- 
860 recommended for rehabili- 
tation of old structures. 


TRAINING SCHOOL IS UNSAFE 

The need is so critical that the 
board has found it necessary to 
secure bids for complete re- 
modeling of the old training 
schoo] to make it safe for occu- 
pancy. The state fire marshal re- 
ported that old and defective 
wiring constituted a serious fire 
hazard aggravated by two 
flights of narrow wooden stairs 
between the three floors. The 
state architect found floors pull- 
ing away from the walls, indicat- 
ing dangerous structural insta- 
bility. 
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While the interior of the 
building is being renovated, the 
eight classes it houses will meet 
in a temporary frame building 
used as a library during the post- 
war years when Eastern waited 
for a new library building. 

It is the intention of adminis- 
trative officials to use the reno- 
vated building for the senior 
high school and to relieve pres- 
sure for classrooms resulting 
from rapid growth of the fifth- 
year program. The Eastern State 
High School is now housed at 
one end of the second floor of 
the administration building, Old 
Main. It is an entirely unsatis- 
factory situation, which has ex- 
isted ever since the high school 
was established in 1921. 

The proposed laboratory 
training school would include a 
nursery school and kindergarten, 
not provided at present because 
of limited space but certainly a 
requisite in any modern plant 
for the preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers. Among other 
facilities not available in the 
training school now but definite- 
ly needed are an auditorium, 
physical education facilities, a 


hot-lunch room, visual-aids room, 
reading-hearing-sight clinic, 
shop, home economics, and 
science facilities 

The new building would pro- 
vide these, all under one roof 
It would be constructed to house 
400 students, from nursery 
school through grade nine. The 
site is already owned by the col- 
lege, with the exception of three 
small residences whose purchase 
would probably add $30,000 to 
the building cost estimated at 
$1,300,000. 

Eastern’s teacher placement 
bureau has, in the past five years, 
averaged nearly 1000 calls per 
year for elementary teachers 
This year there were 2771 such 
calls. Dr. Harry L. Metter, 
bureau director, had available 
for placement only 25 experi- 
enced and 24 inexperienced candi- 
dates for these positions. Dr 
Metter, who is the senior teacher 
placement officer in Illinois, ex- 
pects this high-demand, low-sup 
ply situation to continue for many 
years. Could anything make bet- 
ter sense than the proposed ex- 
pansion and modernization of the 
plant to prepare’ elementary 
teachers? 

Pres. R. G. Buzzard describes 
the other two buildings recom 
mended for the Charleston cam- 
pus by the Teachers College Board 
as “critically needed, particularly 
so when the military crisis re- 
sults in another large veteran 
enrollment as it undoubtedly 
will.” 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EQUIPMENT OBSOLETE 

The vocational education 
building would afford ample 
space and modern equipment in 
the fields of industrial arts, busi- 
ness education, and home eco- 
nomics. Present facilities were 
greatly over-taxed in all of these 
areas after World War 2. In- 
dustrial arts equipment, installed 
in 1927, is worn and cbsolete. 

It is President Buzzard’s con- 
tention, supported by the East- 
ern Illinois Area Advisory Coun- 
cil, that the college can perform 
a much-needed service for its 
section of the state by providing 
low-cost, two-year terminal edu- 
cation to produce skilled “fore- 
man-type’’ workers in the 
industrial arts, printing, food 
handling, business, The vo- 
cational education building 
would permit Eastern to render 
this service 


The 
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music department at 











Eastern undoubtedly operates 
under a greater handicap be- 
cause of lack of physical space 
and equipment than any 
other department. Effective re- 
cruitment efforts of staff mem- 
bers, anxious to meet the con- 
tinuing and increasing demand 
for qualified public-school music 
teachers, are often brought to 
nothing by the fact that difficul- 
ties in securing instruments and 
practice rooms are so great. 
Students drop out or transfer to 
other major fields rather than 
endure these frustrations. 

To appreciate the need for 
new music quarters at Eastern 
it is almost necessary to visit the 
cramped, gloomy, fourth-floor 
rooms now used. Never planned 
for music instruction, the area 
cannot be adapted properly to 
its present use. Typical of the 
unsatisfactory situation is the 
scene in the office of the depart- 
ment head, who must perform 
all of his various functions while 
music students practice at a 
piano only four feet from his 
desk and telephone 


does 


MUSIC FACILITIES ARE ‘DISGRACE 
Public-school musi 
ties have said repeatedly that it 
s a disgrace that not one of the 
four state-supported teacher- 
education institutions of Illinois 
has anything even approaching 
adequate facilities for the prepa- 

ration of music teachers. 

Less urgently needed but 
listed in the order of priority 
by President Buzzard for the 
Teachers College Board are: 1) 
a student union building, 2) a 
women's health-education build- 
ing, 3) a swimming pool addi- 
tion to the men’s health-educa- 
tion building, 4) a college audi- 
torium, and 5) residence halls 
for women (permitting both 
newly-erected halls to be used 
for men as originally intended) 

Not many colleges are ready 
to admit it, but World War 2 and 
its aftermath have left them 
with “campus slums.” Eastern 
is willing to admit that the 30 
or so “temporary” buildings now 
disgracing its beautiful campus 
are inadequate by every standard 
that can be applied. They must 
be replaced Teachers colleges 
of the nation have been stig- 
matized for their generally in- 
ferior physical plants. — Illinois 
has done better than most states, 
but let’s recognize the fact that 
Illinois can do better, start 
from there. 
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Buildings constructed at Normal before 1900 are shown in black (Old Mein, in center of these 


before the Civil War) 


those built before 1920 are 


n gray; those since that date in white 


Normal Needs Classroom Building 
And Elementary-Junior High School 


By GERTRUDE M. HALL « 


Housed in a physical plant 
that dates back almost a century, 
Illinois State Normal University 
faces a dilemma in trying to 
keep pace with modern educa- 
tional trends. 

More than half of the univer- 
sity buildings erected by the 
state on the campus at Normal 
were constructed before 1920, 
three of these before 1900. Need 
for funds to rehabilitate buildings 
is always pressing ; and when re- 
habilitation imprac- 
tical, replacements must be 
sought. 


becomes 


NOT WORTH ANY REPAIRS 


Old Main, the building in 
which Illinois started the edu- 
cation of teachers about 100 
years ago, is falling apart. 
Labelled as “not worth any re- 
pairs” by architects studying 
state needs, the building still 
serves as a classroom center. 
More than 75,000 university stu- 
dents have attended 
Old Main, which this year cares 
for several thousand students in 
the 150 taught there 
every week. 

During the spring and sum- 
mer of 1945, Old Main was de- 
capitated, in compliance with 
safety precautions, thereby los- 
ing its third floor and clock 
tower. The ensuing loss of class 
space together with the postwar 
surge of students necessitated 
bringing to the campus nine 
temporary federal buildings to 
care for the increased university 
enrollments. 


classes in 


classes 


Illinois cannot take pride in 
either these temporary buildings 
or in Old Main as it stands to- 
day. All are vital to the opera- 
tion of the university but call for 
immediate replacement. A mod- 
ern classroom building therefore 
is given priority rating by both 
the university faculty and Teach- 
ers College Board. 

To make the situation still 
more critical, the condition of 
two other major classroom build- 
ings at Normal may be similar to 
that of Old Main in the near 
future. For both Cook Hall and 
North Hall were constructed in 
the 1890s. Safety precautions 
might call for disuse of these 
buildings as well as Old Main, 
and the decision that they too 
are “not worth any repairs,” 
could be made before even the 
replacement of Old Main took 
place. 

Common sense in personal 
budgeting calls for a look at 
future needs when meeting 
everyday requirements. Com- 
mon sense in state budgeting 
must call for a look at these 
other landmarks on the Normal 
campus, when the replacement 
of Old Main is considered. The 
need for modern classroom 
space at Illinois State Normal 
University is critical today; it 
could become tragic. 

ANTIQUATED AND INCOMPLETE 

A report to the Teachers Col- 
lege Board by its executive 
officer in February, 1952, called 
training-school facilities in three 
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of the teachers colleges ‘“‘anti- 
quated and incomplete.” The 
Metcalf Building, erected 40 
years ago at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, houses the cam- 
pus elementary school as well 
as headquarters of the Univer- 
ity High School. Pupils in the 
latter school also attend classes 
in six other university buildings. 

The state has recognized the 
need for better training-school 
facilities at Normal, and archi- 
tects now are drawing plans 
for a modern elementary-junior 
high-school building. Cost of the 
building has been estimated at 
$1,900,000 by the Teachers Col- 
lege Board. 


CLASSROOMS OR ELEMENTARY-JUNIOR HIGH? 

Board members and faculty 
members alike find it impossible 
to decide whether the univer- 
sity “needs worse” a classroom 
building to replace Old Main or 
the proposed elementary-junior 
high school. All agree that the 
need for both is so critical that 
the state must be asked to con- 
struct the two at the same time. 

As a state center for teacher 
education, the university has 
had laboratory pupils since pre- 
Civil War days. The number ad- 
mitted has been increased with 
mounting university enrollments 

IsNU Pres. R. W. Fairchild 
calls the laboratory school “the 
very heart of the teacher-educa- 
tion program.” The proposed 
modern school for Normal would 
give the university a chance to 
meet needs of additional pupils, 
and so broaden the program for 
college students — and the 
schools of Illinois. It would also 
give the University High School 
space for more classes, as well 
as headquarters, in the Metcalf 
Building; and at the same time 
the new school would handle 
more adequately junior high- 
school pupils. 


MUST CONSIDER STATE'S NEEDS 

The state’s dire need for ele- 
mentary teachers must be con- 
sidered too in the planning for 
laboratory schools. The public 
is fast becoming aware that it 
must use every possible induce- 
ment to secure adequately-pre- 
pared teachers, or the war—and 
postwar—babies of Illinois will 
be neglected. 

The number of university stu- 
dents majoring in elementary 
education continues to increase, 
but that number represents only 
a very small part of the number 


needed. Modernizing and en- 
larging facilities for the elemen- 
tary education program at Nor- 
mal would help give the war and 
postwar babies more and better 
teachers. 


POSTWAR PLANS 

Lest anyone think the con- 
struction of two buildings at Illi- 
nois State Normal University 
would fill adequately campus 
needs, mention of a few other 
long-sought buildings seems 
necessary. During World War 
2, about 10 years ago, state 
officials asked for long-term 
building plans. A few years 
later money was appropriated 
for the actual drawing of plans 
for five university buildings 
Funds were appropriated, how- 


Three such “temporary’ 


the struc- 
sought Blueprints for 
three buildings are gathering 
dust, for funds were not appro- 
priated for their construction. 
The three buildings are music 
and speech buildings and an 
auditorium, all badly needed. 
Long overdue, too, is the com- 
pletion of Fell Hall, the fresh- 
man residence for women, The 
building was constructed in 1913 
with only one of two wings com- 
pleted as planned and a large 
fourth floor, or attic, finished in 
a temporary manner. At the 
present time construction is 
about completed on the second 
wing, planned 40 years ago. 
Completion of the fourth floor, 
so it can be occupied by stu- 
dents, will be sought this year 


ever, only two of 


tures 


buildings are now being used for classes on Northern's campus, after 


being vacated last year by the veterans who had used them for five years as housing facilities 


Northern Needs Classroom Space 


And Larger Laboratory School 


By PAUL STREET * 


They built well in 1910, when 
they built the McMurry Labora- 
tory School on the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College 
campus. But a new, modern 
school is needed now—not only 
because the old one is incongru- 
ously out-dated in comparison to 
modern public today, 
but also because the old building 
would then provide some des- 
perately needed college class- 
rooms and offices! 

The public schools are not 
alone in having building prob- 
lems. If Northern Ilinois State 
Teachers College is to meet its 
obligation to provide teachers in 
greater numbers and of high 
quality, it must continue to im- 
prove and expand its physical 
plant. 

The first requisite of a fine col- 


schools 


lege is an able, devoted faculty, 
not its buildings and grounds. It 
does, however, put rather a 
strain upon a teacher's devotion 
to place him in a setting in which 
he is frustrated by his physical 
surroundings, be they cramped 
classrooms, laboratories, or of- 
fices, or inadequate teaching 
tools. Northern's enrollment had 
out-run its plant before the cur- 
rent enrollment plateau. 


BOTH REVEALING AND CONCEALING 

The college is fortunate in its 
possession of a naturally beauti- 
ful campus and in the appear- 
ance of its permanent buildings. 
A drive through the campus ora 
walk through the halls, how- 
ever, both reveals and conceals. 
The college buildings are struc- 
turally sound; some of them 








are new and modern; nearly all 
have recently been renovated. 
They look good. Nevertheless, a 
casual inspection does not reveal 
the extreme shortage of class- 
room space, the crowded offices, 
the inability to provide labora- 
tory experiences with children, 
the precarious student-housing 
situation, the heating plant 
working at capacity, the lack of 
any sort of student ‘“‘commons”’ 
or union, the patience with 
which department after depart- 
ment improvises in quarters uti- 
lized to their very maximum. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGE HERE ALSO 


The college has been able to 
schedule burgeoning postwar 
classes only by exercising inge- 
nuity in many directions, some 
praiseworthy, some objection- 
able. Rooms have been pressed 
into service that are not suited to 
the function served, that are ill- 
placed, or _ ill-adapted. The 
school day has been lengthened, 
the noon hour and activity peri- 
scheduled as hours, 
dual usages devised. Single of- 
fices often house two desks; 
double offices three or more. The 
physical plant has no waste 
space today, which is fine. 
Neither has it any flexibility or 
expansibility, which is not. 

All of these are natural grow- 
ing pains, but very uncomfort- 
able, and they are more likely to 
grow worse than better. North- 
ern’s daytime enrollment the 
past four years has ranged from 
1733 to 1964, exclusive of grad- 
uate or extension classes. (The 
figures in the accompanying 
chart do not include graduate 
students, who put added pres- 
sure upon classroom space.) In 
its 54 years, Northern has had 
occasional relief as one building 
and then another has _ been 
added. These buildings have not 
come rapidly nor easily. They 
have followed periods of growth 
when the need has been demon- 
strably great. 


ods class 


ONE CLASSROOM SINCE 1920 

It will be noted from the data 
presented that, since the 1920s, 
six buildings have been acquired 
(two of them minor), but that 
only one of them—the science 
building—has been devoted to 
classroom use. Yet during that 
period enrollment has doubled, 
nearly tripled. 

These other buildings 
precedence not because 
tional instructional space 


took 
addi- 
was 
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ACQUISITION OF PERMANENT 

BUILDINGS AT NORTHERN TO MEET 

NEEDS OF INCREASING ENROLL- 
MENT 


not sorely needed, but because 
the college had reached a size 
where these other demands 
could no longer be ignored. Stu- 
dents were unable to enroll be- 
cause they could not find rooms 
in which to live. So two college 
residence halls were built, the 
largest one of them as a self- 
liquidating project not involving 
state funds. Two minor buildings 
were acquired by purchase, a 
converted residence for a home 
management house and a small 
tea room for a needed student 
restaurant (also self-liquida- 
ting). The last of the six is the 
new library which the college 
has just now occupied. 


OVERCROWDING IS DISTRIBUTED 


ask a group of 
Northern what 


If one were to 
the faculty at 


building is now most sorely 
needed, answers would vary ac- 
cording to the departmental in- 
terests represented. There would 
be no lack of suggestions, how- 
ever, for working space is se- 
verely limited in many quarters. 

The college needs a new labo- 
ratory school. It has an old one, 
a small one, which no longer 
suffices. It has no campus high 
school at all, as do its sister col- 
leges. It does not have the simple 
working quarters its expanded 
faculty and student body require 

the classrooms and decent 
desk space for faculty study and 
conference. 


DEPARTMENTS NEED MORE SPACE 

Several departments with 
specialized space requirements 
need new or enlarged quarters 

particularly physical educa- 
tion, but also music, art, speech, 
and business education. Student 
housing remains a problem in 
spite of three residence halls and 
“temporary” barracks housing. 
Student activities and leisure 
time will one day have to be rec- 
ognized in a student union build- 
ing and an auditorium that will 
seat the student body. No future 
building can be heated by the 
college’s present heating plant, 
now carrying its maximum load. 

Of these needs, the college 
feels that the laboratory school 
and classroom space are now of 
first importance. Since buildings 
are authorized but slowly, and 
almost never in pairs, a new 
laboratory school is given prece- 
dence because, by its erection. 
the present laboratory school 
will become available for class- 
room expansion. Both purposes 
can be served, although a class- 
room building must soon follow 
if the jobs that lie ahead are to 
be done. 


Western Needs Science Classrooms 
And Laboratory Facilities, Equipment 


By ALLAN LAFLIN ®« 


Twenty-two years 
1930 the administration at 
Western Illinois State College 
placed in the building budget a 
request for a science building. 
Today, the request is again being 
made, just as it has each bien- 
nium since the original request 
was made. 


ago In 


True, there have been a num- 
ber of extenuating circum- 
stances which have prevented 
the realization of this need. 
First, there was the depression 
of the 1930s; then, not too long 
following this period, we had 
the advent of World War 2. In 
each case it was not thought ad- 
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Due to lack of lecture and laboratory 


Other 


aboratory 
inadequate 


such as this biology 
in rooms which have 
visable to construct such a build- 
ing. 

PLANS COMPLETED SIX YEARS AGO 

In 1946, however, Pres. F. A. 
3eu was able to secure sufficient 
funds for the drawing of plans 
and specifications for a science 
building. The college adminis- 
tration and science faculty, in 
cooperation with the division of 
architecture and engineering, 
went to work on a set of plans. 
These plans were completed sev- 
eral years ago and are a part of 
the permanent file of the presi- 
dent of the college. Appropria- 
tion of funds to construct the 
proposed science building at West- 
ern have not as yet been made by 
the legislature. 

The fact that Western has 
found it necessary to wait this 
long for a science building is a 
sad commentary on higher edu- 
cation in Illinois. In a country so 
depenaent upon scientific knowl- 
edge and information, much has 
been lost to the state and to the 
field of teaching by using inade- 
quate facilities and equipment 
at Western. 

In order to do the job required 
in preparing science teachers for 
the public schools of Illinois it is 
imperative that a science build- 
ing be constructed as soon as 
possible on Western’s campus. 

A room and laboratory use 
survey made by President Beu 


1953 


January, 


space 
Western who wish to enroll in biology courses can be accommodated in 
science 
plumbing 


ag 
two-thirds of the students at 
ver-crowded rooms 
classrooms are housed 
heating facilities 


only about 


laboratories and 
ventilation, and 


lighting 
indicates the dire need for addi- 
tional science teaching facilities. 
The report is too long and in- 
volved for an article of this na- 
ture, but a few excerpts will be 
enlightening to the reader. In 
the biology department, both 
lecture and laboratory space is 
at a premium. Because of insuf- 
ficient space, the department 
can accommodate only about 
two-thirds of the students de- 
siring to enroll in biology. Proper 
and safe storage of valuable 
equipment and specimens is 
practically impossible under 
present conditions. Limited 
space prohibits further analysis 
of the needs for better teaching 
and learning facilities for this 
major field. 


HEALTH, SAFETY VIOLATIONS 


The science faculty at West- 
ern appreciate the words of one 
legislator upon his visit to the 


campus, “If the department of 
health and safety found such 
conditions existing in industry 
the place would be closed until 
the condition was corrected.” 

In the chemistry department, 
117 students are using the space 
originally designed for 40 stu- 
dents. The department 
rooms and laboratory space on 
three different floors in two sep- 
arate buildings. Plumbing, light- 
ing, ventilation, and other serv- 


uses 


ices necessary for the teaching 
of chemistry are very inadequate 
or non-existent. 

The physics department is 
seriously handicapped for the 
want of adequate space. At the 
present time it is necessary to 
use an unfinished basement room 
that has a ceiling height of six 
feet, five inches and contains 14 
heating pipes serving rooms in 
other parts of the building. It is 
ironical that with this jumble of 
heating pipes in the room, none 
the room itself. It was 
found expedient to cut a hole in 
one of the pipes to provide heat 
during the winter months. 

The performance of certain 
experiments is impossible in a 
room of this kind. Conducting 
classes in rooms of this type alse 
poses a definite health problem 
among the students. 

Western’s offerings in the field 
of geology and agriculture are 
also limited because of inade- 
quate space. One room is used in 
the teaching of geology and 
geography with all the neces- 
sary laboratory specimens, 
maps, and equipment housed in 
the same room. The existing con- 
ditions in this field of science 
certainly are not conducive to 
good teaching nor to good learn- 
ing practices. 


serve 


DIRE NEED FOR LIBRARY, TOO 

While the science building has 
priority over any other new build- 
ings on Western’s campus, there 
is a dire need for a library as 
well. At the present time a reno- 
vating and remodeling program 
is being carried on to provide 
more space for library materials. 
In order to secure proper space 
for the storing of books, periodi 
cals, and other library materials 
and to provide for study and re- 
search, consideration should be 
given to the need for a library 
building for Western students 
and faculty. 

If Western is granted an ap 
propriation for the construction 
of a science building, present 
space used for this purpose will 
be devoted to other departments 
in the college whose space is 
limited. 

With the anticipated growth 
in college enrollments, the ad- 
ministration, faculty, students, 
and alumni are hoping that 1953 
will see the plans for a science 
building brought out of the files 
and the fulfillment of a 20-year 
dream. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


systems could coordinate with 
the old age retirement provi- 
sions if their groups desired to 
have social security coverage 
provided that adequate protec- 
tive provisions for the rights and 
equities of other groups, such as 
teachers, be embodied in the 
amendment. Such provisions 
should insure that there will be 
no impairment or diminution of 
any of the rights, benefits, or ex- 
pectancies of employees now 
participating under the local 
plans if social security coverage 
is provided. 
Several 
cepted for 


provisions were ac- 

inclusion in any 
amendatory legislation to the 
social security law and sent to 
all the 19 participating organi- 
zations for further study with 
their groups. Later another 
meeting will be held for the pur- 
pose of formulating a final draft 
of the legislation to be presented 
to Congress in 1953. 

An effort will be made to pro- 
pose a revision which would ar- 
rest the trend toward repeal of 
established retirement systems. 
Proper safeguards and protec- 
tive provisions in the federal law 
will no doubt be provided so that 
the valuable rights and privi- 
leges under the present retire- 
ment systems, which have been 
built up by teachers over a long 
period of years, will not be im- 
paired or reduced in any way. 
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He Wants Basal Text on 
Several Reading Levels 

Dividing classes into groups accord- 
ing to individual abilities has become 
increasingly popular in reading. The 
unfortunate part in this procedure is 
the amount of time and preparation it 
requires of the teacher. Before a child 
reads a story in his basal text, there is 
usually a program of readiness. This 
includes such things as discussing pic- 
tures, using names in the story, calling 
on pupils to discuss past experiences 
similar to those in the story, and asking 
guiding questions that will be answered 
Often the 


questions after the 


as the pupils read the story 
teacher will ask 
child has read a few paragraphs, to be 
ure that he understands the setting 
and situation in tl ry. Discussion 
after the story has been read is ofter 
desirable. 

This takes time! How can we limit 
the amount of time it takes and still 
provide for individual differences? | 
believe this can be done by providing 
the classroom teacher with the proper 
kind of materials. 

A text in such subjects as reading 
or geography should be on several 
different levels. The same story would 
be read by all pupils, but the vocabu- 
lary, sentence structure, length, and 
pictures in the text would vary. 

I have talked to many administrators 
in all parts of the United States, and 
they seem to be in favor of such a 
text. The reading coordinator in the 
Pekin system has been looking for 
such a text, but to no avail. My experi- 
ence as a secondary and elementary 
teacher leads me to believe that pro- 
viding the same basal text with varying 
reading levels will greatly improve the 
learning situatior 

The book companies will provide this 
type of text only when enough teachers 
and administrators insist on it. Why 
don’t you ask for such texts when the 
book salesman visits your school? 

VINCENT T. CALLAHAN, elementary 
school teacher, Pekir 











“Yeah Dad, that’s her, but don’t let all 
that pretty sweetness fool you.” 











“Peggy's doing fine in her classes . . . two boy friends in moth and four in economics” 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you e 


Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 

















Here's an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“ Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 

The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 
dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 


Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools. 


The many subjects arc discussed ina 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 


second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested — B 


MPANY, 1911 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flovor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
““sweet-call'’ without interfering with appetite. And the 


pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 














Teachers May Attend 
Summer School in Britain 

University summer schools at British 
universities will be held this year for 
students from the United States and 
other countries. The are in- 
tended for graduate students, teachers, 
and qualified undergraduates. A limited 
number of scholarships covering part 
of the fees will be available to well- 
qualified students who would not other- 
wise be able to attend a summer school 
in Great Britain. Award applicatior 
blanks may be obtained on request. 

Students must arrange with their 
own universities in order to claim col- 
lege credits for the work. Courses will 
comprise a minimum of 10 hours class 
work a week, in addition to time spent 
on individual work. 

Transatlantic passages 
served for applicants who successfully 
secure admission to one of the courses. 

A course on Shakespeare and Eliza- 
bethan drama will be offered by the 
University of Birmingham, to be held 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, from July 4 to 
Aug. 15. Fees are $196. In all 
fees include board, residence, and tui- 
tion. The University of London will 
offer a course on Britain’s economy in 
the Atlantic community, to be held at 
the London School of Economics and 
Political Science from July 13 to Aug. 
21. Fees are $176.40. 

Literature and politics in the 20th 
century will be the subject of a course 
taught at the University of Oxford 
from July 3 to Aug. 14. Fees are 
$201.60. The Scottish universities will 
offer a course on the development of 
modern western civilization, to be held 
at the University of Edinburgh from 
June 29 to Aug. 8. Fees are $184.80. 

Illustrated booklets giving full de- 
tails about the courses, and application 
blanks, may be obtained on request 
from the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York, or from British Information 
Services. Completed applications must 
be received by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education by April 10 


courses 


will be re- 


cases, 


Brotherhood Week 
Will Be Feb. 15-22 

The 20th annual observance of 
Brotherhood Week will be Feb. 15 to 
22, under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The NccJ offers posters and program 
aids of all kinds to help teachers and 
the members of student bodies plan 
the program best suited to the 
of their school. Such techniques as 
tours, films, discussions, and round 
tables will help teachers, lents, and 
members of the community emphasize 
good relationships among members of 
all the racial, religious, and nationality 
groups in the community. 

For further information 
aids available, write to the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1. 


needs 


about the 
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IEA Leaders Conference 
Considers State, National, 
And International Problems 

The fall leaders nference of the 
Illinois Education Association was held 
Nov. 14 and 15 at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel in Springfield. Section 
presidents, members of the governing 
committees, divisior presidents 
secretaries, and other 
leaders from all parts of the 
met to consider 
fessional problems 

At the general session on 
night, Nov. 14, IEA Pres 
Pease of LaGrange discussed consider- 
ation of problems on the state level 
Helen Ryan of the IEA staff, substi- 
tuting for NEA Director J. Lester 
Buford of Mt. Vernon who was unable 
to attend, discussed problems of a na 
tional nature. Irving F. Pearson, IEA 
executive secretary, gave an account 
of his trip to Europe last summer a 
educational consultant for the US state 
department, and made some interesting 
observations concerning Europe’s edu 
cational situation 

Group meetings f 
session. The division secretaries; the 
legislative, public relations, and finance 
and the Commision on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards met as groups to discus 
problems pertinent to their organiza 
tions. 

The committees 
tinued their meetings on 
morning, breaking up into 
tee meetings for part of 
Division and 
held general 
morning. 


and 
educational 
state 
association and pro- 
Friday 
James E 


owed the general 


committees ; 


groups con 

Saturday 
subcommit 
that time 
dents 


section pre also 


meetings on Saturday 


Evaluating-Accrediting 
Committee Visits NISTC 


The 
and accrediting 
American Association of 
Teacher Education and the 
Central Association of 
Secondary Schools concluded its two 
day visit of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College during a 
faculty meeting Nov. 4 

At the time, Dr. John Emens, presi- 
dent of Ball State Teachers College, 
chairman of the visiting committee and 
representative of both groups, pre- 
sented the committtee’s comments. The 
AACTE representativ: visited North 
ern to evaluate its program. The NCA 
representatives’ visit was for the pur- 
pose of accreditatior 

Other members of the committee were 
Verne C. Fryklund, president of Stout 
Institute and official AACTE 
tive; Dr. Melvin Hyde, vice-president of 
Drake University and official NCA rep- 
resentative; Irving Pearson, executive 
secretary of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation; Dr. Richard Burkhardt, 
Graham Pogue, and Howard Johnshoy, 
all of Ball State Teachers College; and 
Dr. E. R. Oetting and R. A. Wiggin 
of Stout Institute. 


nine-member joint evaluating 
committee of the 
Colleges for 
North 


Colleges and 


spec al 


representa- 


Dale Wilson Elected 
President of IACSS 


Dale Wilson, Saline County 
intendent, was elected president of the 
Illinois Association of County Super- 
intendents of Schools at the annual 
meeting of that Spring 
field Dec. 8. Other officers elected 
were L. W. Hinton of Sangamo: 
County, vice-president, and Mrs. Lucile 
Livingston County, re 
treasurer. 


super 


association In 


Goodrich of 
elected as secretary 

Shirley Cooper, assistant exec 
secretary of the American Associatior 
of School Administrators, was the mair 
“The Work of 
the United 
believes 
board to 


utive 


speaker. In discussing 
the Intermediate District in 
States,”” Mr. Cooper 
should be 
policy, 
level, 
uperintendent 
must be 
between the county 
I with 
mentary in nature 
Lester Grimm, IEA research director 
and a member of the School Problems 
gave a report of the work 
commission named 
on school legislation which the 
ymn has drafted 
Recommendations of the legislative 
committee included: authorizing the 
county superintendent and county 
school trustees to employ and pay 
auditors, permitting retired teachers 
to substitute not than 30 
affecting 
appeal committee in the 
tenure and proceeding directly 
under the Administrative Review Act, 
legalizing use of the Institute 


meetings of a 


said he 
there a county lay 
formulate control or 
tne county 


county 


exercise 

appoint the 
He added that 
working coopera- 
and the local 
services supple- 


and 


there close 


tricts, county 


Commission, 
of the 
15 bills 


ssion 


and some 


more days 


without their pensions, abol 


ishing the 


and 
Fund for educational 
general nature. 

W. A. Bozarth, 
ansportatior reported 
that the manuscript for the school bus 
drivers handbook is being prepared for 
and will be made available 
Office of the Superintendent 
Instruction at a later date 
committee chairmen who made 
Lodge Grant, certification; 
and Paul 


chairman of the 


committee, 


printing 
from the 
if Public 

Other 
reports are 
Arthur White, 


Conklin, policy 


supervisory; 


Champaign Voters Approve 
$3,500,000 School Bonds 

Unit District 
rs 
approved a $3,500,- 
vote of 


Champaign Community 
No. 4 will be revamping its 
education building facilities 
ple of the district 
000 bond issue Dec 
about 1600 to 600. The part pro- 
gram consists of: 1) remodeling the 

inior high school, converting it to a 
senior high school, at a cost of $1,- 
720,000; 2) remodeling the present 
senior high 

inior high 


6 by a 


th ree 


nverting it to a 
cost of 


new 


school, « 

school, at a 
$405,000; and 3) building a 
unior high at a cost of $1,- 
$75,000. Construction on the new 
junior high school will probably begin 
early next summer 


school 








If you want them to 
read well 


If you want them to 
love to read 


YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


{ complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 
BY GATES, BARTLETT, HUBER. SALISBURY, PEARDON, 
CLARK. BEERY, AND CROSSEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


° ftlanta 3 « Chicago 16 e¢ Dallas 1 e San Francisco 5 














WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


“The Childhocd of Famous Americans Series” 


in the special Schoo/ Edition 


The twenty volumes in this recognized and established series as published in the special School Edi- 
tion on September 1, 1952, were received with immediate and popular acclaim in schools the country 
over. A total of fifty volumes will be available in the School Edition for shipment by February 1. 


“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content.” Grade 4 and up—popular usage 
extends to senior high level—distinctive children’s literature, favorite story volumes 
serves areas of literature, social studies, citizenship, Americanization, character 


development, etc. 
Per volume—List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher. Please write today for full 


information. Feel free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. In correspond- 


ence and on orders, please specify Sc hool Edition. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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NEA Survey Sees Higher Enrollments 
As Burden on Teachers, Buildings 


outlook for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for 
1952-53 seems to be about the same as 
for 1951-52: Already-bulging classrooms 
will have to make room for even greater 
enrollments in the elementary 
over-taxed teachers cannot expect the 
newcomers to their profession to equal 
the demand for teachers; rural school 
are facing new troubles with an increas 
ing shortage of teachers; the effect of 
high the 1940s is begin 


ning to cause some building shortage 


The over-all 


SC hools; 


birth rates ir 


secondary schools 

The research division of the National 
Education Association has prepared a 
survey of the public the 11th 
in an annual series, which gives state- 
estimates as well as the na- 


schools 


by-state 
tional outlook 

In Illinois, there is ar 
crease of 100 elementary 
6 secondary 


that of last year 


estimated in 
and 
year 
However, there 
45,000 


teachers 
teachers this school 
over 
ncrease of 
pupils ir 


estimated total 
and 
the public classrooms 

The NEA report, based 
tion supplied by the 
of education, indicates that I 
have a considerable teacher shortage ir 


is an 
elementary secondary 
informa 
state department 
is will 
' 
rural areas, in both elementary and se 
There wil be 


arge shortage of teachers for t 


or dary schools 


} 
ne 


Eastern's Placement Bureau 
Has Record Number of Calls 
The placement bureau at Easter: 
Illinois State i 
than twice as 
this year thar 
to Dr. Harry L. 
teacher training I 
ern had candidates to fill 
percent of the vacancies 
The record 
previous high 
1948. There were 
od for which E 


College rece 
calls f 
ever before 


Metter 


and placem 


many 


high 

The teacher 
fields, Dr. Metter 
elementary work 
office 2771 calls 
tary had 
25 experienced and 2 
candidates. Dr. Metts 
shortage to continue sev 

Salaries offered were 
age, somewhat higher 
Those for grade teacher wel 
higher than for other teache 

Chiefly higher 
offered in business and ir 
57 percent of the 1952 gradua 
at Eastern, all members of which 
teaching degrees, took school po 


new 


sO r 
received 
teachers but 


4 
4 


+} 


because of 


elementary cla it practically 


no shortage of eachers in 


urban areas 

Although the enrollmer n 
Illinois is 
, 
l 


teacher- 

training instituti 

than it wi n 1951-52, there 
rtage of ele- 


larger 
will continue to be 
mentary state ove! 
next three-year pe Advance 
indicate an over-supply of 
teachers period, 


shortages in me s} 


teachers 


mates 
ondary 
with 
areas 
The school-building shor 
small in 
mentary pupils, but is 
of a problem on 
4 very large shortage of elementary 
buildings appears in the urban 
and suburban areas near metropolitar 
centers, only a 
indicated on the ndary level 


for the same 


eciail 


rural areas [0 


becoming more 


very 


condary level 


tne St 
areas 


with small shortage 


ILLINOIS SALARIES HIGHER 
Illinois teachers’ salari 


higher t 


are slightly 
average, according 
Classroom 
f $ ) as compare 


mate 

get an average < 
to the national averag F $3405. Ih 
this state 18 per t of teacher 
get salaries below percent 
$2500 ar 


between percent 


etween $3500 an 1 15 per 
cent over $4500 ] 
percent, 42 
an 3 percent, 
Although the n 
substandard 
robably be re 
there 
such 


average 


percer t 


s 20 


ol year, 
mated 1213 
on the element 
indicated 


these 
higures 
standard certificat 
year 

An increase of 821,000 
chool 


stimated in the 


enrollments er 


Reading, PE Will Be Topics 
For In-Service Conferences 


Sn in-service conference fer 


s and administrat 
language irts wil 
Thorne Hall on the 
Northwestern Univ 

third meeting 
of conferences sf} 
f Education and 
ege of Northwester 

The final confs 
the general topic of 
will be held in Th 

The second confe: 
held Dec. 6, 
education, with t 

New Trends in Tea 
Curriculum, 


was de 


Bone Named Acting Dean 
Of Ul College of Education 


Robert G. Bone, 
professor of his- 
tory and director 
of the University 
of Illinois 
of general 
took 
duties of 
dean of the Col 
lege of Educatior 
Dec. 20, when the 
former dean, Wil 


lard, B. Spalding, 


divisior 
studies, 
over the 


acting 


campus 

director of 

of general tudies ince 
so served as director of 
special for war 
1947 to 1951. Ar 


ersit he has been a 


services 


} 
aium 


staff since 1934 
instructor in English at the 
Alexandria, Egypt, 
, and acting director 
1930-31 


ege, he was assistant 


Going ther 
‘oll 
fesso f history 1932-33; 


rofessor, 


and 
head of 

nent, ar dean of € 

At the University of 

story professor 

insel ti the tudent 


reau. He voted by the 


ents the popular 


story depart 


been a hi 
cour 
was once 
most 
the campus 
Mr. Spalding 
e 1947, 
or of 


who 
resigned 

educatior 
if the State 


in Oregor 


Iroquois Teachers 
Form 25-Year Club 


In Iroquois County, persor 
taught school for 25 
1 club of their own. The 
25-Year Club 
ago by R. P 


s who have 
have 

Iroquois 
organized 
four years Roberts, 
county superintendent, and F. D. Clay 


years or more 


County was 


well, formerly assistant superintendent 
At a recent meeting the persons present 
service of 758 


represented 


teaching 

years 

the club for the present 
Mae McCoskey, presi 


Sailor, vice-president; and 


Officers of 
year are Mrs 
dent; W. O 
Mrs. Ferne Spellman, secretary-treas 
irer 

The club meets three 
Programs usually consist of talks by 


times a year 


teachers recounting experiences 
years ago, showing of pictures of early 
of teaching, and d 


years discussions 
early 


teaching in those 


“oldest” 


times 

members of the 
service, 

Richardson, 52 years, 


and Miss 


Some of the 


from the standpoint of 
Lizzie 


Nettie Davis, 49 years; 
Yaw, 41 


club, 
are Miss 
Miss 


Fern years 
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4 *,* ° ger, “in accrediting institutions on the 
National Accrediting Council Formed basis of general quality. It has nm 
intention of duplicating the services 

T E | T h ® rendered by such regional associations 
o Va uate eac er Education and will confine its efforts to the a 
creditation of programs of teacher 

Five national groups in the field of pointed up by the fact that approxi education alone. It does not propose to 
education have created a voluntary mately one teacher 16 throughout supplant legal agencies responsible for 
agency to maintain the high standards the nation now holds a sub-standard’ the administration of statutes gover 
of qualifications of teachers in the license. This is in contrast to one _ ing teacher education and certification, 
United States. The agency, known as teacher out of every 340 who lacked but will attempt to provide such legal 
the National Council for Accreditation the qualifications legally prescribed agencies an acceptable and adequate 





of Teacher Education, will promote for certification before World War 2.’ basis of professional and public cor 


plans for improving the preparatior sent for their legal actions.” 

of teachers in the universities and ACTIVATION WILL BE JULY 1, 1954 Edward M. Tuttle of Chicago, who 

colleges. The 21 members of the coun The actual activation of the council is executive secretary of the National 

cil represent universities and colleges, as an accrediting agency will take Scho Zoards Assoc iation, is the only 

state departments of education, cl: place on July 1, 1954 The council llinoiss on the council 

room teachers and administrators, and will formulate standards for teacher 

boards of education preparation through continuous re x 
Representatives to the council have search and upon the recommendation Eastern Begins Series 

been appointed by the following made by all organizations concerned For High-School Students 


groups: American Association of Col with improving the preparation of 
ct a ae ba Maghie~ car el iclmigesee Four hundred thirty-three high 


leges for Teacher Education, National teachers. It will devise ways and means - ‘ 
Associatior of Stat Directors of of evaluating teacher preparation and students from 23 different 
Teacher Education and Certification, of applying the standards adopted by vols witnessed a production of “The 
National Commission on Teacher Edu the council upon the request of ir t Merchant of Venice” by the Barter 
cation and of onal Standards of tions getting teacher ad for the Theatre Co. of Virginia on the Easter: 
the National ducation Association, profession, or upon request of the inois State College campus in Ox 
National Council of Chief State School tate authorities responsible for the 
Officers, and National School Boards accreditation desired by the institution. 
Associatior The procedure of the new agency 


Eastern is developing a serie 
grams of this type which are 


] 7 valle } ‘ 
ult for the smaller schools o 
The courage of the new accrediting will be democratic in character, and 


agency and the present urgent need voluntary on the part of both the 
for action it proposes,” said Waldo E council and the institutions concerned 
Lessenger, dean of the College of “The council recognizes the ability more schools, is within reach a 
Education of Wayne University in and success of regional accrediting Charleston at low cost. Eastern’s audi 


bring to their students but which, a 
transportation becomes available to 


Detroit and council chairman, “are associations,” said Chairman Lessen- um \ at 2 idents 





Growth in Language for 
Arithmetic Grades 1-8 Daily Use Grades 2-8 


By Clark-Junge-Moser-Smith Dawson-Miller-Foley-Connell-Garnett 


@ The number system is clearly set forth in @ Ample specific practice for initial 
a built-in program of teaching. learning. 

@ Pupils learn to think, to reason, tu use @ Practical application of learned skills and 
alternate methods. techniques. 

@ Maintenance-of-skills program insures @ Skills built into a carefully planned 
understanding and competence. cumulative learning pattern. 


Now receiving enthusiastic country-wide In thousands of classrooms, teachers like the 
recognition, Dawson program, 





World Book Company 


C. B. Mathers 2126 Prairie Avenue 
Illinois Representative Chicago 16 
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Home Economists Sponsor High-School 
Career Research Project for Girls 


opportuniti 





unusual 
The 


nos 


Illinois home economists have written 
an extensive high-school career re 
search study into their program for Home Econon 
the year ahead. The de- the Illinois Chain Store Co 
signed to interest high-school girls in to continue throughout the 
home economics careers. school year. A har giving sug 

“We realize that high-school gestions for 
are an independent lot. They want to and records 
search out information on their own,” wij] be 
said Miss Helen McClanathan, presi- qoing outstanding w 
dent of the Illinois Home Economics project, 
Association. “This project will 
them an opportunity to investigate.” 
To date 57 schools have enrolled. 
will contact 
personally 


is s d by the Illi 
Association 
incil, and is 
present 


project 
and 


project is 


girls actior 
will be 


given to s is a 


prepared, 


teachers 


researcl 


give 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 

Members of the Illinois Home Eco 
Associatior it their annual 
i Nov. 6 to & 
“New Horizor 


Speakers ir 


lead 
and 
pro 
home in 


High-school girls nomics 
ing economists 
through 
grams 
economists to 
the girls and 
that is required 

While more young women are 
ing home economics fields 
the demand for home economics trained 

still far supply 
field of home ff 


meeting in Springfiel 
the the 


Econon 


home 
correspondence 
will be arranged for 
liscuss opportunities with 


onsidered 
Home 
cluded Dr 
dent of the 
Thelma Porter, 
ment of home ecor es, [ 
Chicago; Iris Davenport, w 
editor, Farm and Ranch 
Agriculture, and national 
the Home Econon ir 
partment of the Ameri 
nomics Association; 
ciate editor, Country Ge 
Guldager, head of 
assistant director 
Marshall Field ar 
Janssen, associat fess of 
economics at the University I}lir 
Frances Henry, editor of What's N 
im Home Econon c é a i Ma 
togers, director of home f 
the Admiral Corporat 

Added attractior 
show, “Living in 
by Mrs. Bernice Desn 
educational director 
pattern company, 
ing new developments from a num 
of commercial food, fabric, ( 
hold equipment companies 

The Illinois Vocational 
Teachers Association | 
sions on Nov. 6 ar 
Nov. 7. The thems 
was “The Teacher's 
Every Phase of 
Family-Centered.” 

Dr. Evelyn Duvall of Chicag 
widely-known lecturer and _ author, 
spoke and also led a panel discussior 
and a genera! discussion group. Mrs 
Jean Main of Casey also spoke, ar 
Betty Simpson of 
Illinois gave a demonstration 
ng family relatior She 
group of higl 


Special 
George D. Stoddard, presi 
University of Illinois; Dr 
chairman of the 
niversi 


to explain the training 
depart 


enter 


each year, 


and Sout/ 
chairms 
Busines 


an Home 


women exceeds the 


Each mics offers 


econ 


Horace Mann Insurance 
Companies Purchase 
Three-Story Building 

The Horace Manr 
panies, which began as a casualty com 
pany for Illinois teachers and pupils in 
1dded life 1949, 
and now serve people in six 
states 
their ow: 

A brick building three floors 
and basement at 216-220 East Monroe 
Street in Springfield became the prop- 
erty of Horace Mann in early Decem- 
ber when a cash payment of $225,000 
was made to the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Co. 

The building has a 90-foot frontage 
and contains about 50,000 square feet 
of space, as compared with a 40-foot 
frontage and about 7500 square feet 
in the present rented location of the 
Horace Mann companies at 409-11 
East Jefferson Street. The insurance 
companies will use only the third floor 
(about 12,000 square feet) of the 
newly-purchased building. They plan 
to move in about Mar. 1 after remodel- 
ing and installing air conditioning and 
elevator service 

The rest of will be 
rented out. At present the floor is 
occupied by offices of the state board 
for vocational educatior 
ond floor by offices of the Illinois de- 
partment of public health, and a bowl- 
ing alley. 

Leslie W. Nimmo, 
president and general manager of the 
Horace Mann insurance companies, Adults at Western Illinois State Col 
said the rentals would lege will be held on Mar. 14. D. L 
good return on the investment Bailey is in charge of the 


com- 


Insurance 


145, insurance in 
school 
building of 


have purchased a 


with 


and exhi 


Homemakir 
separate ses 
morning of 
these meetings 
Making 


Economic 


the University of 


the building of tea 
first 


assisted 


and 


was 
boy 


1 
by a hool 


and the sec- 


Rural Progress Day at Western 


The annual Rural Progress Day for 


executive vice 


represent a 
program 
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Creative Writing Award 
ls Memorial to Miss Neely 

“The Winnie Davis Neely Award for 
Writing” has been established 
at Fastern Illinois State 
enduring memorial to an English teach 
er who taught freshmen to write simply, 
creatively—and to er 


reative 
College as an 


naturally, and 


Miss Winni« 
f Eastern’s 
But 


friends 


Davis Neely, a member 
faculty 1934, 
many of former 
able to 


memory by contributing 


died 
stu 
pay 


since 
her 
and will be 
jute to her 
» this fund for creative writing whicl 

Tau 
Inter 


nas a 


has been established by Sigma 
Delta, honorary English 
est from the fund will be 
grand prize in the annual literary cor 
est sponsored by the Eastern State 
News and a Tau Delta 
Each in the three 
amounting to $10 


awarded the 


society 


give 


Sign 


year i! past, 


prize 
have been 


writer best short 
the best 


This 


will be 


and 


contest 


the best poem, 


tory, 
entered in the year, 


Neely Award 


to the 


essay 
the W 


nnie Davis 


as a grand prize one 
idged as best 


For the ¢ 


three 
irrent year, the award will 
gift from an 
the following 


accruing fro 


anonymou 
only 
st 
ised 
students and friends of Miss 
iilding this 
may senda 
ir contributior to The Winnie 
vis Neely Memorial Fund, in care of 
Blanche Thomas, Registrar, Ea 
State Colleg 


tudent in Miss 


irmer 


who want a part ir 


Neel 


emortk fine 


il to a teacher 


Hinois € 
Neely 

expressed 
st of the 


forme! 

composition clas 
cere regar which m 
felt for their 


simply Ye 


class 


teacher when 


know, I really 


Discuss Teacher Recruitment 
At Administrative Round-Up 


Ways to 
were 


interest young 


people it 
considered when Illinoi 
attended the annual Admir 
Round-Up at Illinois State 
‘Dec 6 


teaching 
educators 
istrative 
Normal Ur 
The program 
dress by Dr. T. M 
the National Commi 
and Professional 
Education Association 
followed at which 


iversity 

opened 

Stinnet, he: of 
Teacher 

Standards 


sion or 
Education 
of the National 
Section meetings 
roles teachers 
teacher-educating institutions, pro 

and the public 


well as different 


administrators, 


il organizations, 
sidered as 
have 


were cor 


media that proved effective 


The 
ing was ir 
and Dr. C. W 
Gooding, 


summary at the luncheon meet 
charge of Dr. J. W. Car 
both 


general 


ringtor Sorensen, 
of ISNI Dr. B. 1 
of the conference, is receiv 
ing requests for summaries of th 
o be published by the uni 


chairman 


discussion t 


versity. 











NEWS 
Virgil Rogers To Speak School Librarians Workshop To Be April 17-19 


At School PR Conference “Child Growth Through Understand- of the University of Chicago, who will 
: Dr. Virgil M. ing and Books” has been selected as speak on “The Developing Child.” Dr 
Rogers, ‘superin- the theme of the spring workshop Helen M. Robinson, director of read- 
tendent of schools sponsored by the Illinois Association ing clinics at the University of Chi- 
at Battle Creek, of School Librarians. The theme and cago, will discuss “The Poor Readers, 
Mich., will be one the speakers were recently announced Why?” 

of the main speak- by Miss Viola James, IASL program Panel discussions and question box 
ers at the fifth an- ; chairman and instructor at the Uni periods are slated to follow. Library 
nual School Public versity of Illinois Library School. consultants will also be on hand to 
Relations Confer- The workshop is scheduled for April help librarians and teacher-librarians 
ence Saturday 17 to 19 at the Illinois Hotel in Bloom- with individual problems. Miss Myrtle 
Mar. 14, at Nor- ington. Heading the list of outstanding Ellis of Elmhurst, president of IASL, is 
mal. The meeting speakers is Dr. Robert J. Havighurst urging all school librarians to attend 





sponsored joint- 
ly by the Illinois 
Education Associa 
tion and Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity 

Speakers re preset ting both the radio JUST PUBLISHED! 
and press also will appear on the pro- 
gram. Section meetings will be devoted 


Mr. Rogers 


to a number of public relations topics 

4 new feature of the conference 
this year will be an exhibit of effective 
public relations materials, Chairmen of 
the exhibit are Allan Laflin, director 
of public relations at Western Illinois 
State College, and Wendell Kennedy, 
assistant dire« professional and 
public relations of the Illinois Educa 


tion Associatior 

A school administrator at River 
Forest, Ill., for five years before going 
to Battle Creek, D Rogers now is 
president of the verican Associatior 
of School Admir ) He formerly 


was both a tea ind admir 
n schools : ould and Gunnisor 


istrator 


Colo 
The speaker now is a member of the 
NEA’s National Commission for the 


Defense of Democracy through Edu 

cation and formerly was a member of USING OUR LANGUAGE 
the NEA’s ethics committee. During 
1947 he served as an educational cor 
sultant for the war department ir 

Germany GRADES THREE THROUGH EIGHT 

Further details of the conference 
= _ 4 ~ _ Poe pb by 
forn ation about conference reserva David H. Patton , 
steme unatien enetthenn. seat tin Geuen a ~— f Sch ats A text program that implements the 
bling of materials for the exhibit atin iain recommendations of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum 


: s Member, Committee on Lister 
New Audio-Visual Quarterly ing. the Commission on th 
To Be Published by DAVI arene f Eler emary Ed Speaking and listening are recognized 
\ ew wrofessior ind res ; ' : Pe 
. : 2 Georgia Gantt Winn 


quarterly for persons interested 1 Professor of Ed to the development of tten | 
jua y 3 ofessor of Educat o the develc p writte 
audio-visual communicatior and re Southern Ilinoi ms : pahemeciiaoth 


Supervis 


al as basic language skills and as essential 


lated fields will begin publication witl . 
Februar. ue. The Department SPEECH CONSULTANTS Critical judgment is fostered by includ- 
yruary sue ! art it , 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na ail Chartotte Wells ing evaluation as a part of the skills 
emoe ° nv t 
tional ication Association is now Sonam. te a program 
accepti tions to the Audi the English Cur ' . . 
Associate Profe 


isual Commu cati Pou T fF ot oF oa 
J De will 7 ~ 7 The University of Missouri The teaching pattern is simple, clear, 
editor 1s T liam lien, lormer- 
Ollie Backus complete. It stimulates teacher and 


ly with the bureau rf visual instructior Sisector, Geecdh ( 
of the University of Wisconsir University of A pupil to achieve new levels of creativity 





Subscription rates are $3 per year 
for DAVI members and $4 per year for 
non-members. Subscriptions should be 
ent to Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, National Education Asso- 


ciation, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ington, D. C. st. t0OUls 3 DALLAS I PASADENA 2 

















MAY BE 
“THE OTHER FELLOW’ 


who will have the next accident or il 
ness. Do you know that someone is in 
jured in an accident every three sec 
onds? This time it 
This time it may be you! 


may not be “the 
other fellow.’ 
Do you know that one person in every 


nine will be hospitalized this year? 


Will it be you? 

Let Horace Mann's Health and Acc 
dent Plans pay your hospital and doc 
tor bills. Let 


while you are disabled 


them pay 


your nacome 


find out about 


Horace Mann's benefits now 


Teachers more 
before 
you are “the other fellow.” Just fill in 
the coupon below 


- 
| Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 
| Springfield, I. 

| 


LOANS °° 
0,10 TEACHERS 


r 


ERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. E-1 
SUPERVISED BY THE 
219 City National Bank Bidg Omehe 2, ‘Nebr 
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if 


State 
“Tr trtrtiLtititittrte ld 
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NEWS 


Half of Northern Area Grade Teachers 
Do Not Meet Full Certification Standards 


elemen 
northern 
teaching 
state re 
irvey just 


Less than 50 per 
tary-school teache: 
24 counties of II 
certi which 
quirements, accord 
reported by Dr. . | ‘lettenberg 
director of exter Northern 
Illinois State Teac! llege 

This survey, made by tw 
students under Dn tenberg’s di 
rection, is 
which gathered 
teachers of the 
ducting the survey 
of Roundout, I1., 
of DeKalb 

The study did 
of Chicago but 

Putnam, 
ties and inelude 


outside of ( 


ficates 


graduate 


based questionnaire 
re t from 9216 
tudents cor 


Kranz 


area. The s 


Alfred 


Grund 


County 
92 PERCENT IN PUTNAM 
The report show at 
had only 20 percent of its elementary 
teaching w bache 
whict if 


Cook County 


vachers 
’s degree, 
standard of cert 
the counties 
inty had the 
eachers—92 per 
out a four-year 
Only 8 percent of 
Nort! 
held the master’s de 
The same 
preparation of the 
ers of the same ar 
reply from 4704 te 
less than 4 percent 
lack the 


while as many as 62 


+ 


teachers in 


Surve 


teachers 


McGrath Replaces Shank 
As Registrar at Southern 
Miss Mar 


University 


orie SI k, S« 


itherr 
nois regist 


»” 


years has beer 
leave to study in I 
of assignment to 

the department of 
ern upon her 
professor of ¢ 


retul 
ciate 
has been a mé 
staff for 30 
re trar ended De 
Dr. Robert A 
professor of gover? 
has been named a 
director of admis 
faculty title Dr 
Southern’s staff ir 
tion has been in the 
ministration. Prior 
ern, Dr. McGrath 
an instructor and 
search Institute 
Kansas City. 


and 
Put- 
zero 


ies hold 


e master’s 


bac helor’s 
from both 
wave a 


both the 
Reports 
nam and Henry 
figure for high-school teachers having 
four years of college 

The difference in the 
iration in the high 
tary school, Dr. Clettenberg said, 
reflects the desperate shortage of ele- 
mentary-school teachers and the unfor- 
t necessity for boards to 
teachers of than a full 
training standard. It might also reflect, 
he said, the tendency (which is now 
lisappearing) to pay higher 


counties 
less thar 
levels of prep 
school and elemen- 


unate school 


less 


accept 


salaries 
t than to grade teachers 
of teachers hold 
ing provisional certificates has created 
demand, the pointed 
extension classes to enable 

teaching to 


o high-school 


The great number 
a sharp director 
it, for 


l 
th 
ose 


now accumulate col 
and toward 


stand 


lege credit toward a degree 


meeting full state certificatior 


aras 


100 Specialists Included 
For 10th Reading Institute 


More than 100 


instr 


specialists in the field 
included 


annual 


will be 

y of the 10th 
titute at Temple University 
Widely-known guest speak 
and serve 


ctior 


will lecture, demonstrate, 


onsultants during discussion meet- 

sading and related topics. The 

titute theme irriculum 
Approach to Readir Instruction.” 

Dr. Paul Witty, director of the 


sycho-educational clinic at North 


will be ‘“*¢ 


University, will be among the 
include Miss 
managing editor of 


iblications 


pecialists. Others will 
Johnsor 
American Education P 
Miss Nancy Larrick, « 
of Random House. 
lition to laborat 
trations, and evaluatior 


Eleanor 
and 
director 


lucatio 


In ade ries, dem 
sessions, 
themes will be 


the following general 


developed to guide the daily meetings 
rams; 
approach; pro 
experience 
perception and recog 
development; instruc 
and differentiated 


planning reading prog promoting 
language growth: basal 
moting language growtl 
approach; word 
nitior concept 
tional materials; 
ldance 

For further 
Albert 


Er 
Reading Clinic, Te 
P 


information, write to 
Betts, Director, The 


mple University, 


nmett 


hiladelphia 22 


Guest Day at Western 

Day for high 

held at Western Illinois State 
Mar. 19, according to an ar 
made by Dr L. M 
committet 


Guest school 
will be 
College 
nouncement 


Schleier, chairman of the 
charge of this annual event. 











NEWS 


IASA and IASB Hold 
Joint Annual Meeting 


4 record number of 1379 school board 
members, administrators, and guests 
registered for the 38th annual meeting 
of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards and the 20th joint annual meet- 
ing with the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators 

In accordance with recent custom, 
the meeting was held Nov. 16 to 18 in 
St. Louis to bring it closer to down- 
state Illinois schools. Next year’s con 
vention will be in Chicago. 

KREBS AND BUFORD ELECTED 

The Illinois Association of School 
Joards re-elected Robert Krebs of Mt 
Vernon, president; Harold Dean of 
Mendota, vice-president; Denald M 
Stevenson of Elburn, vice-president; 
and Joseph Ackerman of Elmhurst, 
Mrs. Emma Ekblaw of Urbana, Wil 
liam Hutchins of Monmouth, Earl H. 
Beling of Moline, and Reinhard Wilsor 
of Centralia to the executive commit 
tee. Elmer Leusby of Rock Falls was 
elected to the executive committee to 
replace William J. Dieterich of Quincy, 
who resigned 

The Illinois Association of School 
Administrators elected Lester Buford 
of Mt. Vernon as president; P. F 
Shafer of Macomb, vice-president; 
Lester Grant of Decatur, secretary; 
and Joseph Mason of Skokie, treasurer. 
Frank Thomas of Barrington, Melvin 
Davis of Peoria, Oscar Chute of 
Evanston, and Hal Hall of Bellevill 
were elected ‘ the executive com 
mittee 
1ASE SUPPORTS COMMISSION 

The IASB adopted resolutions sup 
porting the recommendations of the 
School Problems Commissicn to the 
budgetary commission of the state 
legislature; asking that the 68th Gen 
eral Assembly enact legislation requir 
ing that all objections to the legality 
of any school tax levy rate be filed and 
adjudicated before such rate is extended 
by the county clerk; supporting con 
tinued cooperation with the Illinois 
Education Association and other agen- 
cies interested in improving the teach- 
ing profession; and asking that Sec- 
tion 18-10 of the School Code be re 
vised so that federally-affected school 
districts will not be deprived of state 
funds because of payments of federal 
aid under Public Law 874. 

The association plans a_ statewide 
study of the duties, qualifications, and 
wages of non-teaching personnel. The 
results of the study and IAsB’s re 
ommendations will be distributed to 
school board members who are also 
IASB members, 

Other items recommended for study 
by the association are the non-educable 
child; pupil transportation; bond and 
tax rate limitations; special education 
for exceptior al children; and childrer 
from trailer camps, federal housing 
projects, defense areas, and migrant 
families 


cribners 


proudly announce the publication of 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


Courses One, Two, Three, Four 
by Bryant, Howe, Jenkins, and Munn 


Compositio 
teaching p1 
12. kach be 
study provid 
in teaching 


tion writing speak 


~ 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


1006 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago 5, Illinois 











There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


_ And understanding is what we're after 
in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 


an understanding that can only be developed through: 


a special study of groups develops understanding of the 


processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division of numbers 

a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
with teens and tens 

a superior presentation of fractions 

problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to 
everyday situations 

a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 
the pupil learns 

specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 

Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, Grades | through 8, 


write to 


Rew, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 














Making Sure 
of Arithmetic 


Gray, 
Springstun, Schaaf. 
Grades 1 through 8. 


By Morton, 


Roy R. Evans, Luther R. Stolen 
Erroll D. Michener 


SILVER BURDETT 











Now you, too, can START SQUARE 
DANCING in your school. 


g. lowa 
Shipped postpaid and insur 
(2 albums, 7 twelve-inch r 


ERVIN cae 


2163 Mills Ave. Menlo Pork, California 











NEWS 








1953 GE Awards Available 
‘e Illinois Physics Teachers 


linois teache f I 
amine will have opportunity age 
this year to obt General Electric 
fellowships at Case Institute 
of Technology for a special six-weeks 
program ow in its seventh 


science 


summer! 
consecutive year, the program will be 
offered June 22 to July 31, according 
to the announcer t of Dr. Elmer 
Hutchisson, dear f the faculty at 


the fellowships at 
and applicati fi 
by writing to Dr 
Director of the 
Science Prograt 
Physik s, Case Instit 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 
The fellowshiy 
to cover traveling 
from Cleveland, 
the Case campus 

books, tuition, 
ships are open 

ol or preparat 
who ars 
are certified 
physics 


science 


NISTC Alumni Association 
Elects New Officers 


Mary Kennedy of Aur 
lent of the N 


Teachers 


presi 


College 


president 
new vic 
»f Rock 
lected as t! 
was Mildre 
Elected 
cholarship fund 
ward Fitzgerald 
ceeds Vera M. W 
Officers 
are chosen from 
| of the exec 
de up of the de 
10 alumni chapte 


more 


for the 


at large 


ISNU Students 
An analysis 


Stat 


— 


vis. Eighty 
d by th 


epresente 
imber ot! tate 
Five different c« 


to ISNI 


SIU Appoints Shelton 
As ICP-CEP Consultant 


Dr. Willian 
Shelton, assistant 
professor of educa- 
tion at Southern 
Illinois University, 
has been appointed 
consultant for the 
Illinois Curriculum 
Program and the 
Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project in 

uthern Illinois, 

has been an 
Mr. Shelton rounced 
njunction with the 
Program, the Cit 
ucation Pro is designed 
chniques by which knowl 
anding, and appreciation 
tradition of liberty in this cour 
be realized through practice 


Directed in co 
Curriculum 

ship Ed 
velop 


underst 


The appointment was made by 
ithern Illinois University in collabo 
n with the Office of the Super 

Public Instruction. As a 
isultant, Dr. Shelton will work in 
eration with Principal John Mees 

nembers of the University 

the SIU department of 

by F. G. Warren 

ts graduate school 


methods 


dent of 


helton instruc 

es in the area of research 

and «school law His 
training was in the liberal 
ences at Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of exas, and his 
graduate training as } the field of 


at the U of Chicago 


undergraduate 


arts and 


atior 
nois Curriculum Pr 
superintendent 
instruction, Vernon L. Nickell, 
Dr. Charles W. Sanfor 

f Illinois. It co 


statewide and local level 


rogram is 
by the state 


iV 


SIU's Old Science Building 
Renamed Altgeld Hall 


Md Science Buildir 


Iding at Southern Illinois U1 


oldest 


iversity 


g cond 
1 campus landmark since its ere 
in 1896, is getting a new name 
is to be known as Altgeld 
mem« of the late Illinois 

Peter Altgeld, who 
architectural 


Hereafter it 
Hall ir 


term as 


uthern’s board trustees ap 


d the name stems 
he fact tha yuilding will no 
be used for biologic: cience 

ence classrooms 


f 


new life science 


ture of the old b 


exterior appearance 














NEWS 


10 Foreign Teachers Are 
Assigned To Illinois Schools 
From Jan. 8 to Feb. 5 


A group of 10 foreign teacher- 
trainees assigned to Illinois through 
the educational exchange branch of 
the US Office of Education will be 
in the schools of the state from about 
Jan. 8 to Feb. 5. The period from 
Jan. 5 through 7 will be spent in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the headquarters of the 
Illinois Education Association, and 
probably one or more teacher-training 
institutions in the state 

These men and women, all teachers 
»f English in their native lands, repre- 
sent five foreign countries 

The foreign teachers and the citie 
to which they have been as 
their work in the scho 
of Indonesia, Carbondale; 

Chang of Formosa, Champaign; 
Tsu-An of Formosa, Winchester; 

Tai of Formosa, Mt. Vernon; Lilis 
Ling Kwei of Formosa, Springfield; 
Thein Dan of Burma, Chicago; Cecilia 
Helen Trutwein of Burma, Oak Park; 
Herbert C. Y. Chen of Formosa, De- 
Kalb; Mrs. Herta Ehrenfried of Para- 
guay, Jacksonville; and Werner Stefar 
Fend of Austria, Joliet 


WILL BE THIRD AND FINAL PHASE 

The four weeks which these teacher 
will spend in the schools will constitute 
the third and final phase of a six 
months training program involving 
more than 300 teachers from 49 cour 
tries, offered by the International 
Teacher-Education Program of the US 
Office of Educatio TI teachers 
represent the field f elementary 
education, econdary education, vo- 
cational education, and the teaching of 
English as : cond language 

While in the schools, the teachers 
will gain a real insight into our public 
schools through participating in PTA 
meetings, attending school board meet 
ngs, teaching in chk rooms, speaking 
before civi« groups, and attending 
community-school activi and ath 
letic contest 

During the first phase of ir trair 
ing program, the trainees participated 
in a program of orientation to Amer- 
ican culture and education arranged 
by the American Language Center and 
the US Office of Education. English 
instruction was offered for those who 


needed it 


TRAINEES ASSIGNED TO COLLEGES 

The second part of the program was 
planned in cooperation with selected 
colleges and universities, to which 
groups of the trainees were assigned 
The program consisted of two basi 
seminars in the teaching of English 
and courses in linguistics. Individual 
subject interests of the teachers were 
met by visits to schools, seminars, and 
workshops, and by auditing other 


classes in the university 


WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 

1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories 
in which every character ‘‘comes to life.” 
It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings, word 
usage, and word analysis. 
It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 
for beginners. 
It provides for individual differences through the use of 
separate teaching plans for superior, average, and imma- 
ture groups. 
It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 
Ic facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 














The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 


. with a personalized approach 
to language study 
Sua 


© GOOD ENGLISH SERIES - 


HAROLD G. SHANE « FLORENCE K. FERRIS + EDWARD E KEENER 





4 NEW’ series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


e Develops power in language usage 


e A flexible program which eA pupil's handbook for 

ein to chil- ready reference is in- 
dren's interests and cluded in each book. 
needs. 


can be ac 


e Exercises and activities 

e Organized around short are based on children's 

self-contained learning experiences and interests 
Situations. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 221 Fourth Avenue 2121 Staunton Court 


CHICAGO 6, ILI NEW YORK 4,N. ¥ PALO ALTO, CALII 


707 Browder Street 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E 
DALLAS TEXAS ATLANTA 34,GA 























NEWS 
State PTA Adopts 


Teacher Recruitment 


Project 


38a. How Can Schools Teach Better 
Eating Habits? T! s a reprint of a 
four-color, five-page description of the 
General Mills nutrition education serv 
ices program, en ed in a stiff-backed 
cover. (General Mills, Inc.) 


9a. Four Questions Teachers 
About Arithmetic, Robert Lee 

ton, The Resours Teache Vol 
No. 2, is a discussion of topics whic! 
f aritl 


oncern all classr teachers of 


metic. (Silver Burdett Co.) 

10a. Pre-view of Sita Adventure Trails 
for 1953 gives the chedule, itinerar 
and rates for tour n North ¢ 

America, Europe, 
(Sita) 

i2a. Europe in 

lorful folders 


¢ 


To , conduct 
September 

ida. 1953 Garden Spot 
Aln +k, plus 1 atal 


premiums for sel g seeds. Earn 


Guide and 


g of unusua 


miums or cash for class act 
Count Seed Co.) 


(Lancaster 
a. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders cx 

alr itineraries 

Hawaiian vacatio 


< Avs 


Aviation Teaching Aids 


ptive folder that outlines class 


Free 
materials which are availabl 
United Air Lins 
The Cast for the “Ten-Twenty” 
the advant 
, 10 
The 
immary 
Inter-Profe 
ld Develo; 
children in 
are being 
cient light 


Rock Island Schools 
On Weekly TV Program 


State Teachers Magazines, inc 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

item checked. 


380 39a 40a 420 440 450 


Name 

Address 
Subject Taught 
School Address 


Earoliment: Boys 


reco ee ae ae ae ee ee SS 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated 


ms. Included also is a list of reference 
books related to lighting, seeing, seat 
child development 


Seating Co.) 


gz, posture, and 
(American 
I3a. New Film Catalog for 1952-53 
and describes more than a thou 
16 mm from practi 
y all educational producers. It is 

i 


hims 


sound 


cross-indexed by title and subject mat 


ter and shows grade-level suitability 


(Ray Swank, distributor) 

}0a. Catalog, 60 pages, illustrates and 
lescribes Worktext, workbocks, and ir 
available for all el 
, 


mentary and high-school subjects in the 


structional aids 


eld of mathematics, scence musk 


reading, h ry, health, shop 
work, and many others (The Steck Co.) 

i7a. Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations contains 
omplete details for raising class funds 
through group sales of Sunshine greet 
ing cards. Includes samples on approval 
(Sunshine Art Studios) 

29a. A Letter About School Squares 
explains this set of 14 12-inch 
cut at 78 rpm, which were 
worked out by a graduate student at 
Stanford University The letter out 


lines the plans and benefits from square 


record 


instructions, 


dancing as authorities on this subject 


see them. (Ervin Nephew) 


3c is enclosed for each 


46a 20 130 300 47a 290 





By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


ud Visue 


FILMS 

On the Way to School. (Primary. 
Sound, 11 minutes, black and white or 
color, rent or purchase. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Inc.) —The film is designed 
to create interest in expression; to help 
children put their thoughts, everyday 
experiences, and ideas into words; and 
to help youngsters organize their 
thoughts and then relate them in order- 
ly, chronological fashion. We watch a 
boy on his way to school as he meets 
the milkman, stops to watch construc- 
tion on a new garage, looks into a 
robin’s nest, and watches a train rac« 
by. 

Flight to Germany. (Upper elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high school, 
college, adult. Sound, 17 minutes, color. 
Free loan. Institute of Visual Training) 

One of the few educational films de- 
picting Germany as it is today. The 
film documents living conditions and 
life in Germany since World War 2— 
including the devastation left by the 
Allied bombing and the remarkable 
recovery in western areas, agricul- 
ture, landmarks, historically significant 
buildings and sites, industry, zone bar- 
ricades in Berlin, and evidence of the 
aftermath of Nazi political philosophy. 

The Clouds Above. (Elementary and 
junior high. Sound, 9 minutes, black 
and white or color, rent or purchase. 
Bailey Films, Inc.) — Opening sequences 
show and describe the more common 
types of clouds. Simple illustrations ex- 
plain the processes of evaporation and 
condensation. Animation shows how the 
sun, air, and water work harmoniously 
to cause water vapor to rise; how the 
resultant condensation causes clouds to 
form; and how rain completes the water 
cycle, with the water eventually get- 
ting to the sea or evaporating. A se- 
quence suggesting the vital importance 
of the water cycle to our existence—to 
the fisherman, the farmer, the airlines, 
and to all citizens—concludes the film. 

Overseas Run (Junior, senior high, 
college, adult. Sound, color, 25 minutes. 
Institute of Visual Training)—Two 
people planning an overseas trip to 
Paris visit their travel agent for de- 
tails and information. He takes them 
behind the scenes for a visual review 
of their flight. He introduces them by 
way of showing Lindbergh’s immortal 
flight from New York to Paris in 1927 
in some memorable photography. Scenic 
shots of Paris, London, Venice, Rome, 
and Madrid include points of interest 
to tourists. Flight preparations are 
shown, including engine inspection, the 
introduction to the nine-member crew 


January, 1953 


Educati ente Easter 


(The stewardess is from Decatur, IIl.), 
weather briefing, emergency procedures, 
etc. The flight itself is pictured in ex- 
cellent photographic sequences 

The Lighthouse (Intermediate, junior 
high. Sound, 12 minutes, color, rent or 
purchase. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc.)—The narration is done by 
a boy, who explains that he and his 
family live near a lighthouse which they 
operate for the US coast guard. A 
visual tour of the lighthouse shows its 
sturdy construction to withstand the 
elements, the circular stairs to ascend 
to the tower, the light and prisms, the 
radio transmitter, and the automatic 
clock devices sending signals to ships 

Measurement of the Speed of Light. 
(High school, college, adult. Sound, 10 
minutes, black and white, rent or pur 
chase. McGraw-Hill Text Films, Inc.) 

Three methods of determining the 
speed of light are described in this 
animation film. The first method, de- 
veloped by Fizeau, is with reflected 
light beaming through a slotted wheel 
Foucault’s second method combines the 
use of a two-sided mirror and a re- 
flected light beam. The third method, 
developed by Michelson, utilizes a rotat- 
ing, many-sided mirror. The speed of 
light as determined by Michelson and 
other scientists is pointed out in the 
film. 

Parliamentary Procedure (Junior, 
senior high, college, adult. Sound, 11 
minutes, color or black and white, rent 
or purchase. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Inc.)—For anyone who has to 
conduct a meeting, group, or commit- 
tee, this film outlines standard pro- 
cedures that should be of value. 

The order of business in the film con- 
sists of a call to order, reading of the 
minutes, treasurer’s report, reports of 
standing committees, unfinished busi- 
ness, new business, and adjournment. 
Consideration of motions, voting, 
amendments, and the like are presented 
with clarity and should be readily 
understood. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Designed to help the young child ad- 
just more readily to the transition of 
home to school, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica has a set of six color, 45-frame 
filmstrips titled School Community. In- 
dividual titles are: The New Pupil, Our 
School, School Helpers, Our Job in 
School, Part of the Team, and School 
Courtesy. 

For elementary and junior high- 
school studies, Young America has a 
new set of color filmstrips in their 


Great Explorers Series. Individual titles 
in set number two are: Christopher 
Columbus, Hernando de Soto, Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, Francisco Coronado, Samuel 
de Champlain, and Henry Hudson. 

Ohio State University has a 38-frame 
filmstrip, Making Teaching Effective, 
which should help teachers do a better 
job of teaching youngsters by provid- 
ing informal! situations that are as close 
to actual experience as possible 


SLIDES 

The Art Council has released a 
of 36 2 in. x 2 in. color slides showing 
art work of children at different age 
levels and from various backgrounds. 
The title of the series is Children Paint 
Their World. They also distribute Masks 
of Africa, A Color History of Textile 
Contemporary Jewelry, and 


set 


Design, 
Still Life Composition, 


RECORDINGS 

Silver Burdett and Columbia Records 
have jointly recordings 
for the music texts, New Music- Hori 
ons. The title of the album is More 
Songs from New Music Horizons and the 
appropriate fifth- and 
sixth-grade children. 


released new 


music is for 


Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs 
Cross indexed to show 
a. Subject areas 
@ Grade levels 
library of 
entertain 


We have America’s finest 
educational, and 
ment films for rental, nearly 3,000 titles 


religious 


Fast, efficient from large 


library. 


service our 


Write today for your free catalog to 
Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


St. Lewis 5, Mo 


612 N. Skinker Bivd 
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TEACHING —THE HONORED PROFESSION 


Thorough teacher training combined with gea- 


eral college education. BE. and M &. degrees 
Prepare for rewarding career in teaching Nare 
ery School, Kindergarten, Primary and | 
Elementary Grades, here on Chicag 
North Shore. Our 66th Ve Fall 
and Summer Terms. Wrote for / ln 

K. RICHARD JOHNSON, Ph.D.. President 

Room 328A. Evenston, it! 











BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


DURABLE 
SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 
COMFORTABLE 
and backs 
CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly 
RUBBER SHOES —long 
3 SEAT STYLES—formed ¢ durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158 


OVER & MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Bronch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


i Sunshine 


Gl] Sess 


EVERYDAY CARDS 


The ideal way to raise funds for school growp activities. 
SUNSHINE Exctusive Everyday Cards Sell on sight! No 
experience needed! No Investment! Write today for samples 
on approval 

Sunshine Art Studios. 


strong steel frame, reinforced 
extro-wide, extra-deep seats 
compactly 


life, replaceable 


ywood with 


Dept 


Reed Lf hal word aed No. ! 


read. Designed te 
lary. Beaut to y it 
paid 


ST-i. Springfield |, Mass 





. a Be eras SS 
VANCE. R. LEE Soueariosas 


1701 Brooklyn Ave San Jose, Calif 


FAT. SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
(AST SALT A NAILS 
aAmE Wee Satin Velour and Metallic 


set ew « 
: t Free 
nomeies “ 
es, Napkin 





WRITE TODAY! 


37-4, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


i analsex onete 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust St., Dept.?! 
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Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


. TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A 
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Pin-On Cardboard Letters are 3-inc! 
yard cutout will pir 
or glue to any 

teaching purposes 
et contains one complete 
each of five different 
five alphabets. Prepaid, $1 


cardbe tters whict 


surface for signs or 


colors, a total of 


Bookote is a transparent liquid plas 
tic book coating that will extend “ 
book appearance significantly. Quick 
drying Bookote is ideal for 
much-used dictionaries, reference vol 
imes, and textbooks. Easy to 
and inexpensive. 


handle 


Leth-O-Creme is not new to librarians 
in thousands of public and private li 
where it been used regu 
larly to preserve leather book bindings 
for many years. It is now on the mar- 
et for smaller-quantity purchasers. It 
can be used on all leather articles in 
cluding luggage, handbags, shoes, and 
gloves. Introductory Size, Jr., $1 


Historical Documents aré 
America’s three most docu- 
ments—Declaration of Independence, 
Bill of Rights, and Constitution (all 
f pages)—on genuine parchment 
specially aged to look and feel 
175 years old. So authentic it wouid be 
ard to tell them from the originals in 

e Library of Congress. Easily framed 


braries has 


replicas of 
famous 


our 


paper, 


Get-acquainted pack- 
alphabet in 


new” 


protecting 





=ADVENTURE 


Europe + Latin America - West - Orient - Around World 
& , 60 days Europe from $475 (inc! steomer 
seg Remorkobly ‘aiff 

“” end educot 


erent’ tours for odventure 
on seeking trovelers 

Your Travel Agent or 
UDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 17 + MU 2-6544 


LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY. Sta. 109, PARADISE. PA 
na. HAWAII AND THE WEST 
We sn tee at B sf 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


oklet with 


REGISTER NOW! 





CLIN TON i 


Member — N.A.T.A. 34th year 


TEACHERS’ 
a po 
we can find it for 
706 South Fourth St., Clinton, lowa 


AGENCY 
west, West or 
Enroll Now. 


sition in the 





ILLIANA TEACHERS 
SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 


ai 
Unexcelled Service 


A Tor SALARY OF $6000! 
aise NO OBLIGATION 


FOR INFORMATION 
N.A.T.A, James O'Malley, Mor 











Set of three, $1. 
Soundview Projectors 
projectors which feature 
control from any 
with brilliant 300- 
tion. Both projectors a 
the 3.5 Coated 
choice of 3-inch, 
ocal lengths 
Model PS-43 


two new 
push-button 
point in the 
watt illumina- 
re equipped with 
Automar 
5-inch, 


are 


remote 


room, 


Lens in a 
and 7-inch 


PS-63 


stripfilm. Model PS-63, in addition to 
pushbutton remote control of stripfilm, 
projects all 2 in. x 2 in. slides from a 
removable slide carrier. Sound may be 
added to either projector, with either 
fully automatic or pushbutton remote 
control of audio-visual synchronization 


NEA Honor Roll 


100 PERCENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Carrollton 
Colona 
East Moline 
Galva (Com. 
Greenville 
Kinmundy 
Kinmundy 
Mt. Vernon 
Orion (Com 
Silvis 


(Com. Unit) 
(El.) 
Unit) 
(Com. Unit) 
Community High School 
Township High School 
Unit) 


100 PERCENT SCHOOLS 
Jefferson School 
Lanham School 
Lincoln School 
McKinley School 
Miller School 
State Park School 
Webster School 
Attendance Centers (3) 
Dennis School 
French School 
Gastman School 
Lincoln Schoo! 
Oakland School 
Oglesby School 
Decatur, Riverside School 
Decatur, Ullrich School 
St. Louis, Alta Sita School 
St. Louis, Attucks School 
St. Louis, Cannady School 
Louis, Edgemont School 
St. Louis, Garfield School 
Louis, Hawthorne School 
St. Louis, Morrison School 
St. Louis, Park School 
Louis, Robinson School 
St. Louis, Slade School 
St. Louis, Wilson School 
Edwardsville, Sr. High School 
Edwardsville, Jr. High School 
Edwardsville, Kindergarten School 
Edwardsville, LeClaire School 
Edwardsville, Attendance Centers 


Collinsville, 
Collinsville, 
Collinsville, 
Collinsville, 
Collinsville, 
Collinsville, 
Collinsville, 
Collinsville, 
Decatur, 
Decatur, 
Decatur, 
Decatur, 
Decatur, 
Decatur, 
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Education 





frithmetic 

Our Number Workshop 1, 
Engen, and Mahoney. Scott 
Co. Paper. Illustrated. 9 
price, 56 cents 

A practice workbook for 
which requires no reading 

Our Number Workshop 2, 
Engen, and Mahoney. Scott, 
Co. Paper llustrated 29 
price, 60 cents 

Second practice workbook for first grade 
which number mastery and 
ity to independently 


Van 
and 
List 


Hartung, 
oresman 
pages 


first grade 
Hartung, Van 
Foresman and 
pages. List 


deve abi 


work 


lops 


Drama 
Plays and Entertainments. Eldridge 
lishing Co., Franklin, Ohio. Paper 
trated. 145 pages 
Comy catalog of plays 
dexed by number of characters 
of acts, content material, et« 


English 
Handbook of Writing and Speaking, Sec- 
ond Edition, Woolley, Scott, and Tressler 
D. ¢ Heath and ‘ t 3 pages 
$2.40 


Pub 
Illus 


lable, ir 
number 


lete ava 


a practical 
freshman 
as a handy ref 

al of English usage 
Rotter English, Grade 8 Herzberg, 

Guild, and Hook. Ginn and Co. Cloth. I 

lustrated. 435 pages. Price, $2.28 

ond in a series of compositior 

i d inte 

t ng the 

ng mé ) facts. ¢ 
trat important pc 

Workbook for Better English, 

Herzberg, Guild, and Hook. Ginn 
Paper i ’ Price, 88 cents 
Student's »ok to go with the con 

position text, Better English. 


llege 


texts 
parts 
facts, and 
lever illus 
nts 

Grade 8, 
and Co 


three 


ions emph 


Guidance 


Getting Along With wuee nts, Katherine 
Whiteside-Taylor Scie Research As 
sociates, Inc + ustrated. 40 pages 
Pri 40 cents; qu: t F 

A Junior Life j ! st which 

children 
biems é 
f ther 

Making and Keeping 

> Menninger Science te 
Inc Paper Illustrated 


cents juantity rates 


Friends, 
searcl 


ife justment bi 
eople yoose the right kind fr 
the right kind of frien is 
Belotes Brothers and Sisters Get Along, 
len W. Puner. Science Research Asso 
ates, Inc. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages 
Price, 40 cents eac quantity rates 
4 Better Living booklet which st 
help teachers and parents improve 
relations by understanding some 
conflicts between siblings 
High School Ahead, Rolfe Lanier Hunt 
Research Associates, Inc. Paper 
Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, 40 cents sin 
gle copy; quantity rates 
A Junior Life Adjustment handbook for 
upper elementary and junior high-school 
students which wi te them what they 
can expect in high-ect courses, activi 
ties, grading, et 
Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, Ruth 
Research iates, In 
Illustrated 48 pages Price, 40 
fopy; quantity rates 
nent booklet will help 
the problem o 
show them how 
1 spreading 
Manners, Mary Beery 
Associates, Inc. Paper 
Price, 40 cents single 


young 
lends 


to be 


science 


science ssoc 


rod 
Resear« h 
lustrated 40 ps 


Adjustment 

in the interme 
schoo! tips on 
school, at 


juni igh 
anners at 


grades and 
te improv 
home, and in public 
Studying Students: 
of Individual Analysis, 
lich and John G. Darley 


e > nr 


Guidance Methods 
Clifford P. Froeh 
Science Research 


Publishers’ addresses in last 


Street 
pages 


rates 


Health 


Associ iates, Ir lo ll pages. Price 
$4.2! 

e working handbook 
written to help gules 
the best techniques to stuc 
and use the findings eff« 
covers both objective ar . > me his 
ods of measuring, evalua n 
ing students 

A Healthy 
James L. Hymes 
Children’s Service 
trated. 23 pages 
without chargé 
use ais avail 

Ww rit ten for 
popular versior 
pared for the M 
Conference on Ch 


text 


Milk—Let's Out 
Oftedal N 
Personality for Your Child, North 
Federa! Secur Age Illustra 
Bureau.” Pay 
Sin 
Dis 
able 
teachers 
of the origina Cream Is Good, I 
lcentury White use ne airy uncil. 111 
ildren and th 4 Street ) Paper 
together what is generally ac . y “ rice. 11 ¢ a 
suthorities on how person } ‘ s supplen ent. 
what shapes it this way o ¥ j > i ion booklet for 
Counseling College Students porteg the presents itriti 
Defense Period, Willard W. BI i 
Everett H. Hopkins 
Agency, Office of Educati 
pages Cr 
To be used with the sou t 4 
irm 


Find 


About 


juant 
gle 


uss 


strate: 


Health Education Materials 
Dairy Council, 111 North Car 
cago 6. Paper. Illu 


of materials 


strated 


ataliog which 
nis gna 
designed to help college 
teachers, and counselors wh« 
with students 
Counseling High-School Students Posted 
the Defense Perio M 
Security Age n¢ 
ati Paper. 34 page 


all grade levels 
ers, charts, and other 


History 
World History, Revised Réition 


‘ i ler ezey, and Lioy Ginn and 
Office f < I . . 


approaching tf tary 


ustrated. 774 page 
A history of all e« 
ples and their ways of | 


unse 
the times 


Understanding Children’s P lay, Achievements Through the 
Hartley awrence Frank } t ; 
M 


awrence 
denson. Columbia University Pr aidls re . th 
New Y . 

pages. Pr 


ord 


Man's 


ud way, 
ustrate 72 
Many case re pha ‘ ve 
usions regarding t t I nan which h ave mt 
play activities of 180 child rr th his physical 
Teachers, parents 
should find this t 
anding the child 
uraging 1 emer £ pag Price $3.40 
for the t t : 


conc 
and cu 
six Building ay pee Nation, 


ers 
sinter 


bner’s Sone ‘ 


text for ‘ 
which emphasize 
ire of our democracy 
Americar ay f 


Altor Our Own Age, En! 


rrades 
f +) e 

How to Live With wr Trouble, 
Blakeslee -u < 1irs Committee, Robins« and Smith. Gir 
*aper. ‘iustras: pages. Price lustrated. 924 
rates rk 


yn latest re in 1 


pages. Pr 
avail 

the Histor 
se suffering ge the 
World War 


Your Neighbor's Health Is Your Busi- 


Ages, 
Rot 





Maise *ublic Affairs 
Paper Tilustrated 32 
cents gie copy; quar 


ness, Albert Q 
Committee Inc 


can obtair 
their com- 


ods by which « 
protective health services 
T aT tre 
A Study of the Teaching 
in the Public S« hools, i 


Sout 


zens 
for 
of Nutrition 

Cerea 
Institute nc 1 Street 
Paper. I 


educators or ies sor 


Chicago ther 
Free to Street, Chicage 
Report of a recent id Put Affair 
which i Mi i Sth St New York l¢ 
s’ and dents’ cooy ition te cience Research Assoc 
habits G venue, Chicago 10 
USA, Mildred ¢ i resmar d 
Dairy Council, 111 h H tre hicago 11 


Committee 


and cities reet 
need parent 
mprove 
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tional 


ates 
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Board Briefs 


The board of directors of the IEA monthly field reports; appointed Mrs. 


met at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, at Marjorie Mills of Chicago to the cen- 


7:30 p.m. Dec. 5, Pres. J. E. Pease’ tennial meeting subcommittee of the 
presiding and Irving F. Pearson serv- centennial planning committee; author- 


ing as secretary. Board members Mabel ized copies of the pamphlet, “Hello, 
Schwarz, Mary LeMay, Paul Street, New Teacher!,” as gifts to certain col- 
Olin W. Stead, William H. Carruthers, leges in Illinois; referred action on a 
and Katherine Stapp were present. judicial constitutional amendment pri 
Members of the Chicago Division board 
of directors were present part of the 
time 

The oint session ,discussed mem- 
bership, welfare services, field serv- 
ices, and NEA-IEA-Chicago Divisio1 
cooperation in field and membership 
services and related problems. Presi- 
dent Pease reviewed the main points 
1) improved communication; 2) field 
services; 3) special literature; and 4) 
personal contacts and efforts 

The IEA board, reconvened after a sal to lative committee; 
short recess, approved minutes of its heard yorts o nferences dealing 
previous meeting; determined its next with “trainable but non-educable” chil- 
meeting date to be Dec. 28 at Hotel dren, Brotherhood Week, and discrim- 
Sherman, Chicago; authorized rental nation in higher education; and ad- 
ontract for Eighth Street Theatre, ourned at midnight 
Chicago, for presentation of Ce Irving F. Pearsor 
nial Pageant on Dec. 27, 1953; accepted Executive Secretary, IEA 


Is It Ethical? 


ber 
men= 

derse” at. 
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THE TEACHER HAS 

Bort THE RIGHT AnD Ee 

RESPONSIBILITY iON WHOLENEARTEDY 
AS A CivrTizew -:!l - ° e - HE SHeuris 
FREELY AccEPT ROLES oF KMRAD>DEe suipP 
WHE Best NT@REsts of society . ” 


—/EA CODE OF ETHICS 


Calendar 
JANUARY 


16—Bus Transportation Conference; 
Northern [Illinois State Teachers 
College. 
j—Illinois Council on Community 
Schools; commerce commission room, 
Centennial Building, Springfield. 

19 and 20—NEA National Commission 
on Teacher Education and profes- 
ional standards, third regional cor 
ference; Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 

6 and 7—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, south central regional 
conference; Lincoln, Neb. 

8 to 12—NEA Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
eighth annual convention; Cleveland. 
to 14—NEA American Association 
»f Colleges for Teacher Education, 
annual meeting; Chicago 

12 to 14—NEA Department of Elemen 
tary School Principals, annual meet 
ng; Atlantic City, N. J 

14 to 19—American Association of 
School Administrators, national con- 
vention; Atlantic City, N. J. 

14 to 19—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, winter meeting; At 
lantic City, N. J 

National School Public Relations 
Association, NEA, winter meeting; 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
to 18—NEA Department of Rural 
Education, annual meeting; Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
to 18—American Educational Re- 
search Association of NEA; Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

21 to 25—-National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, NEA, 37th 
annual convention; Los Angeles. 

24 to 28—NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, annual conven- 
tion; St. Louis (instead of Norman, 
Okla.). 

MARCH 

5 to 7—NEA Association for Higher 
Education, National Conference on 
Higher Education; Chicago. 

6 to 10—NEA Department of Music, 

Educators National Conference, 

southwestern division convention; 

Springfield, Mo. 

In-Service Conference for Teachers 

and Administrators on Reading and 

Language Arts; Thorne Hall, Chi- 

cago Campus of Northwestern Uni- 

versity 


7—Cooperative meeting of school ad 
ministrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers with the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction concerning 
certification requirements for school 
librarians 

26—Third annual Northern Illinois 
High School Press and Yearbook 
Conference; Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 

27 and 28—Illinois Association of Class- 
room Teachers, spring meeting; St. 
Nicholas Hotel, Springfield. 

30 to April 2—National Association of 
Deans of Women, NEA, 33rd annual 
national convention; Chicago. 


Illinois Education 
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BUILDING FUND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
November 30, 1952 
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eee Tee Tee ee ae 


CPM D AS AS te os eS ie is ee is id ied is ie i ed od id a ae meme eee 


BLACKHAWK 


AFA T aA 


CHICAGO 8,400.00 0 OUTHEASTERN 


DUPAGE VALLEY 3,475.00 


EAST CENTRAL 8,400.00 


bal abil ab al ab al ab dt abel abc able ab ak al a a ee ee 
ab tabs at abot ahsalabiolal otal tak et ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee aren ere ee ae tke 
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16. SOUTHERN 


6. EASTERN 6,400.00 
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ILLINOIS VALLEY 4,875.00 


ne Pens 
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7. SOUTHWESTERN 


LAKE SHORE 19,700.00 4,843.09 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 3,250.00 
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8. WESTERN 


eet te Te Te 
eS 


NORTHEASTERN 7,475.00 3,847.85 
x a 


9. IEA HEAQUARTERS STAFF 48 Of 


NORTHWESTERN 
Totals $127,048.00 
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Quotas based upon average contr # $3 per member 
Receipts indicated are amounts at the IEA state 
headquarters as of Nov. 30, 1952 
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DESK 
+The ONE-12 Desk 


E-ONE-12 


--BOOK SHELVES 


J Mmevican 
| os esk MANUFACTURING MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


COMPANY 3304 Arch Street 
"tan Philadeiphia 1. Pennsyvivania 
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